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The Work of Phrenology in Education. 


“Oh, if I had only known twenty 
years ago what I have learned to-day 
concerning myself,” said a man to us 
the other day; “how many disappoint- 
ments and sorrows I should have been 
saved.” He had just begun to look 
squarely irito himself, to discern intel- 
ligently the tone and quality of his 
mind, and the direction in which he 
might apply his faculties and powers 
with good hope of success. Now here 
is where the science of Phrenology en- 
ters into the work of education, and 
until its principles are incorporated 
into school systems we must expect 
the same course of turning out ill- 
balanced and aimless youth to go on. 

The primary object of education is 
to make our young people competent 
to fill some useful station in life and be 
self-supporting. Does it need argu- 
ment that he or she who would do 
good, effective work as a teacher should 
first understand his or her own organi- 
zation and, next, be able to read and 
understand the character of a child 
after a few hours of the close associa- 
tion of the school-room? And should 
it not be within the ability of every 
teacher to give a well-founded opinion 
to each pupil concerning the sphere in 
which he will be likely to act with the 
best effect ? 


In establishing the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, its promoters con- 
templated the education of men and 
women in the principles of a practical 
mental science who should go into the 
world and teach them broadcast, and 
so do a great and noble work for God 
and Humanity. 

So long as men are supposed to be 
pretty nearly alike and are looked upon 
as a hunter would regard a hundred 
bullets cast in the single mould, and 
therefore requiring the same amount 
of powder and a similar aim to reach 
the desired result, it is evident that any 
single form of education—domestic, 
economic, scholastic, or religious— 
must be in no small degree misapplied 
and therefore inffectual. Phrenology 
and its twin sister, physiology, offer the 
only practical solution of the human 
problem. Man exists, is full of power 
and possibilities, he must act; and for 
each person there is a path in life, 
which in many respects follows the ex- 
act line of no other. Physiology ex- 
plains the temperament and suggests 
and sanctions the nutritive and sani- 
tary conditions best suited to each 
human being. Phrenology reveals the 
number and nature of the mental fac- 
ulties and their infinite combinations ; 
how they can be cultivated and co- 
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ordinated in each person to secure the 
greatest possible efficiency and the 
highest happiness. All parents there- 
fore need the light which Phrenology 
and Physiology offer to enable them to 
secure the best type of progeny possible 
to them, and then to treat and train it 
to the best advantage. 

Teachers, doctors, lawyers, minis- 
ters and merchants, all indeed who are 
called to deal with mind and character 
successfully, would find their power 
doubled for good by a knowledge of 
human character, and precisely such 
knowledge as Phrenology alone can 
yield. A professional education should 
not be regarded as complete without a 
knowledge of this subject; and a com- 
mon-school education should embrace 
its rudiments. It is not expected that 
all who study Phrenology will become 
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expert phrenologists, but the science 
should have a professor to teach the 
community, as there are professional 
teachers to disseminate a knowledge of 
grammar. To supply this demand, or 
at least to open the way for so great a 
boon to this and all coming ages, the 
American Institute of Phrenology was 
established. The many years of its ex- 
istence and the facilities that it has 
extended verify the wisdom which gave 
it being. Its graduates are scattered 
throughout the world, in all the profes- 
sions and in many trades; domestic 
training, education, legislation, law, 
medicine and divinity feel the pulses 
of the new mental philosophy, and its 
influence is felt in a more wholesome 
and broader culture in all that makes 
life a blessing and a power. 
w. -%. 





Differences Among Men and Women. 
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IN PUBLIC SERVICE, THE MINISTRY, AND ATHLETICS. 
By L. N. & J. A. Fow er. 


Men and women differ vastly as to 
power, comprehensiveness, and clear- 
ness of mind. As an inch on a man’s 
nose is considerable, so two inches 
added to the measurement of a man’s 
brain is of great importance, provided 
it has an accompaniment of quality as 
well. The average size of a man’s 
head is 22 inches in circumference; 
that of a woman’s is 214 inches. Sup- 
posing instead of the head measuring 
22 inches, it was 20 inches in circum- 
ference, the head would be far below 
the average and the influence of a per- 
son having such a head would be 
limited though his mind might be 
clear, active, and well balanced, and 
show an interest in the same subjects 
as a person who possessed a large 
head. But the comprehensive work of 
the world has to be carried on by com- 
prehensive machinery and, other things 


being equal, the large brain wears bet- 
ter, and receives more nourishment 
than the smaller one, and is able to do 
more complicated work than the small- 
er one. If the world were made up of 
lilliputian brains, nothing but the 
small, fine, and delicate work of life 
would be done. General Tom Thumb 
and Mrs. Warren are examples of this 
type of head. But instead of having 
only an average head, men and women 
are taking on larger proportions in 
every way, and both are becoming bet- 
ter equipped to do the work of the 
world. Professor Simpson possessed a 
head that measured 24 inches in cir- 
cumference; the late Rev. Joseph 
Parker’s iiead measured over 24 inches 
in circumference ; so did that of Daniel 
Webster. During the past ten years 
we have noticed that there is a grad- 
ual increase of mental and physical 
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power establishing itself in both men 
and women. During one week ending 
June 24th, we examined, in the ordi- 
nary course of the week’s work, seven 
gentlemen whose heads possessed the - 


following measurements above the 
average: Three measured 23 inches, 
one 234, two 223, and one measured 
24 inches, which gives us a total of 
1618 inches, or an average each of 23 
and a fraction. The weight of these 
gentlemen amounted to 12344 pounds, 
giving an average each of 176 pounds 
and a fraction. Their ages were 53, 
19, 56, 44, 29, 27, and 19, or a total of 
247, giving an average each of 35% 
years. 

In the measurements we recently 
made of the heads of nine women we 
found the following advance above the 
average measurement: Four measured 
22 inches, two measured 224, two meas- 
ured 21, and one measured 223, which 
gives us a total of 199} inches, or an 
average of 22 and a fraction each. 

The coming woman, like the coming 
man, will have a proportionate increase 
of mentality, as well as vitality, in 
order to complete her organization, 
and equalize her powers. Thus, in- 
stead of having a head measurement of 
from 21 to 214 inches in circumfer- 
ence, she will have a circumference of 
from 214 to 22 inches, and the coming 
man, instead of having a measurement 
of from 22 to 224, will have an aver- 
age of 224 to 23 inches in circum- 
ference, with a corresponding degree 
of quality and strength of organiza- 
tion. 

Men and women vary in height from 
the dwarf 30 inches tall to the giant 
8 feet tall, and from one who weighs 
28 pounds to one that weighs 350 to 
400 pounds, and from one that meas- 
ures 30 inches around the chest to one 
who measures 60. 

Men differ also as to strength, ac- 
tivity, availability of power, tenacity, 
and length of life. But let the busi- 
ness of this world be carried on by 
men whose heads measure 24 inches, 
and by women whose heads measure 23 
inches, and the difference will be as 
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great as the figures indicate, other 
things being equal. Such powers of 
mind, which were uncommon fifty years 
ago, are not so rare in the present gen- 
eration, and therefore we find mighty 
works planned and inventions are tak- 
ing on similar proportions. People 
whose heads measure half-way between 
the two extremes of 21 and 23, who 
have a corresponding weight, have their 
relative power and influence in the 
world, nor do we lose sight of the fact 
that such people have their relative in- 
fluence for good, for the world must 
be peopled with all classes of individ- 
uals, in order to keep up balance of 
power. 

The human mind does not develop 
evenly. Some parts of the brain are 
developed faster than other parts in 
the same individuals, while other parts 
are more fully developed in others. 

With some, portions of the mind are 
dormant, while with others, different 
portions of the mind are perverted, or 
are in a morbid state of action. 

Governments, politics, theology, 
modes of worship, tenets in religion, 
systems of education, fashions in dress, 
change more or less frequently. Why 
this change? Because mind has not yet 
become perfected, and man has not yet 
comprehended the whole truth. 

The human race is like a man tak- 
ing a journey, trying many experi- 
ments of how he can get along faster 
and easier. Man can be so trained as 
to have all the powers of his body and 
mind evenly and fully developed, but 
his character cannot be perfected un- 
less the moral and spiritual faculties 
are in the ascendency and have a guid- 
ing influence, for these are the climax 
powers of man’s nature and have the 
most to do with man’s destiny and hap- 
piness. 

None of us see the same object from 
the same standpoint, for some eyes are 
older, sharper, quicker, and clearer than 
others. So some minds have a larger, 
stronger, more grasping, and compre- 
hensive vision than others, and are bet- 
ter disciplined by age and experience 
than others. 
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Gifts are unequally distributed. 
Some have many, while others have 
very few. Some have more than they 
can use to advantage, others have not 
enough with which to earn a livelihood. 
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people, settlement work, etc. Hence 
the work of the Commissioner of Health 
in New York city is a unique one, and 
it requires adaptability of mind, as 
well as technical knowledge and pro- 





DR. THOMAS DARLINGTON, PRESIDENT 


Some have a strong body to work with, 
and have but little mind to guide them ; 
others have a large mind to guide them, 
but no strength of body with which to 
work. 

Some have the spirit to preach, but 
not the voice. Others have the voice, 
but not the spirit. 

Some have the desire to work in phil- 
anthropy, others in science and art; 
hence, some are adapted to the work 
of attending to the lines of work in 
public offices, for public benefaction, 
such as the board of health, the street 
cleaning association, social science for 
the betterment of the conditions of the 
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OF THE NEW YORK BOARD OF HEALTH. 


fessional skill to back it up and carry 
it out in a scientific and economical 
way. 


HEALTH MOVEMENTS IN THE 
HANDS OF DR. THOMAS DAR- 
LINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NEW YORK BOARD OF 
HEALTH. 


What He Is Capable of Doing, and 
What He Has Recently Done on 
Behalf of the Public. 


The organization of this gentleman 
indicates that there is great suscepti- 
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bility of mind and sensitiveness of 
character. The quality of his organi- 
zation makes him particularly adapted 
to his present work. His strong sym- 
pathies for others, his watchfulness, 
carefulness, and capacity to give ad- 
vice and look into the future comes 
to him as a legitimate right from 
the maternal side of his family; 
also his intuitive grasp of mind and 
ability to see and understand the 
motives and character of others while 
from his father he has been endowed 
with his executive ability, his firm 
determination to carry through his 
numerous plans of work; and also his 
courage which determines his course of 
conduct, even when the problems are 
many; his power to reason; his ability 
to grasp ideas, and his comparative, 
analytical, critical, intellectual fore- 
sight. Having this duality of power, 


he shows more control and more guard- 
edness in the expression of his char- 
acter, and also more conservation of 
energy than as if he were truly mas- 


culine or even more wholly feminine 
in type. He can better understand 
the needs of both sexes, and work 
more easily with each, than as if he 
were more one-sided in character. 

A quiet way of showing out his en- 
ergy manifests itself in his character 
and he knows how to conserve his 
force and power, owing to the full de- 
velopment of Secretiveness and Cau- 
tiousness. 

There are some men, on the con- 
trary, who talk largely about what 
they are going to do, and they dissi- 
pate their strength and force of char- 
acter. 

The subject of our present sketch 
is more likely to do his work first, and 
allow it to speak for him, than to talk 
about what he contemplates doing, 
and yet may not be able, through cir- 
cumstances, to carry out. 

There is a strong element of con- 
structive power which he must use in- 
tellectually rather than as a mechanic, 
though he could take up some inven- 
tion or ingenious line of work if he 
cared to do so. His head indicates 
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that his intellect is very active; he has 
used his ingenuity in independent lines 
of thought, in some intellectual or 
literary sphere where judgment and 
introspection were required. Were he 
a mechanical dentist, were he to give 
his attention to light surgery, or were 
he interested in delicate patents, he 
would use this element of his char- 
acter to good account. In literature 
he could also use this power to write 
out a document, to planning a political 
campaign, or in many of the hundred 
and one ways which come into the 
life of a busy, active, public man. 

Everything that is going on around 
him is absorbed by his perceptive fac- 
ulties, consequently he gathers facts 
readily, is able to remember the forms 
and sizes of things, without making 
mistakes, and deals in exact state- 
ments, for he abhors guesswork of 
all kinds; this is where his Conscien- 
tiousness unites with his perceptive 
faculties in giving him a desire to 
work upon facts. 

The moral element of his character 
shows itself in a very decided man- 
ner; his sympathies are strong, though 
he does not carry them where they 
can be seen by everyone, and has good 
power of control. 

His Hope and Spirituality have 
helped him to a great extent. Where 
persons have vacillated, and have 
changed their opinion according - to 
the turn of the tide, he has used his 
faith in keeping hold of the anchor of 
fact, and therefore has not drifted out 
into the broad ocean of speculation. 
Though not averse to taking hold of 
new ideas, he likes to hold a subject 
in a tentative way until he has exam- 
ined it thoroughly for himself. 

A great deal is crowded into each 
of his working days; in fact, he is a 
versatile man, and can fill the posi- 
tions of different men, and we judge 
that he has done this on several oc- 
casions, for he keeps his eyes open to 
the way in which work is done; hence, 
when he is asked to do some compara- 
tively new line of work, it is not so 
hard for him as one might think, for 
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his former observations come to his 
aid. 

The wholesale side of work is easily 
grasped by him, and he can take a 
general survey of a subject. Sublim- 
ity helps him very much in this re- 
spect, and consequently he lays out a 
long program for himself on rather 
an extensive scale when he starts a 
new day. Even on his holidays, we 
believe, he plans to do certain lines 
of work while he is away from his 
regular routine, and his vacation is 
crowded with new thoughts and ideas 
as to what he wants to accomplish in 
that space of time. He is not an idle 
man. He changes the aspect of his 
work from day to day, more with the 
object of utilizing his different forces, 
or his different elements of character, 
than simply for the sake of variety. 

Sublimity also enables him to un- 
derstand the broad and comprehensive 
lines of work that are introduced into 
scientific research to-day, and were he 
in a large Corporation or Trust Com- 
pany, he would be faithful to his 
ideas, and the more responsible the 
line of thought, the more he would 
bend his intellect, thought, and en- 
ergy to the centralization of his ob- 
ject. 

He is not like some who pass from 
one friendship to another, without re- 
taining the old associations. Conju- 
gality and Friendship work together 
in his nature, and therefore, while he 
forms new acquaintances, he does not 
forget the old ones, and it would not 
be surprising to find that his college 
associates, and some of the children 
with whom he was brought up, were 
very dear in his memory. He has an 
attachment to the old, and if he had 
a parent who called for his regard, he 
would consider it a privilege to care 
for and attend to that aged person. 

He knows how to train the young. 
He would not spoil them. He would 


use the methods of life that would be 
to their interest. 

We judge that his sympathies will 
act more with the masses than with 
the classes. 


He has not an aristocrat- 
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ic head; not one that courts popular- 
ity, praise, or notoriety. 

Approbativeness is not so stimu- 
lative as to give him a desire to seek 
flattery, but he does appreciate the 
honest approval of others when he has 
done his level best. 

Taking him all in all, he should be 
known for his courage in defending 
what he considers to be right; for 
his. executiveness in doing two days’ 
work in one; for his recuperative 
power in rebuilding his energies when 
they are exhausted, consequently he 
has a strong hold on life; for his will- 
power and determination of character 
in finishing off a line of work that has 
a purpose to it, for his keen sympa- 
thies with the masses, for his intuitive 
judgment concerning the characteris- 
tics of people with whom he comes in 
contact, and for his practical judg- 
ment in the affairs of life, preferring 
the utilitarian plan to the effective, 
showy, and artistic design. 

He could be left with responsibili- 
ties to carry out. He will have the in- 
terest of humanity at heart, largely 
because he cannot live to himself, and 
also because his moral nature excites 
in him so keen a sense of justice that 
he cannot sit down and see things ex- 
ist which he, through his force of char- 
acter, could change. 

He has the insight of a lawyer, and 
were he to study law, he would be in- 
terested in the reforms that are 
brought out. 

As a medical man he is inclined to 
study the newer lines of thought rath- 
er than the older methods, for he is 
up-to-date in what he undertakes to 
do, and is one who would apply the im- 
provements of the day to his work. 

His head indicates several attri- 
butes of the Anglo-Saxon type, which 
he has probably inherited from his 
father’s side of the house. 

Dr. Darlington is a broad, liberal- 
minded man, and has traveled a great 
deal in England, Italy, Germany, and 
in the far West of America, through 
Arizona, and has put his experience 
and observations into practical use as 
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Commissioner of the New York Board 
of Health. 


WHAT THE HEALTH COMMIS- 
SIONER IS DOING AT 
PRESENT. 


Within the last few weeks Health 
Commissioner Darlington and _ his 
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eration, a bill passed the Legislature 
about a week ago, requiring every 
foreman of a creamery to have a li- 
cense from the State. 

Investigations of the Health De- 
partment have shown that with rea- 
sonable care milk reaches the city in 
excellent condition. 

The Health Department has sent to 


UNHEALTHY MILK SHEDS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


. A Model Creamery, with light, good ventilation, no crowding, and a high degree of cleanliness. 
. One of the establishments that helped kill 5,600 babies under two years of age in New York City last year. 
. Filth and rubbish beneath a leaking creamery floor. 


helpers have made _ special tours 
through what is known as the “milk 
shed,” including New York, eastern 
Pennsylvania, and northern New Jer- 
sey. Dr. Darlington, the Health De- 
partments of other cities and the State 
Commissioner of Agriculture, through 
co-operation, have increased greatly 
the power of all to enforce sanitary 
rules among the dairy and creamery 
managements. Thanks to this co-op- 


the milk producers a number of direc- 
tions that should be followed. 

In its report the Health Depart- 
ment is making a strong and a success- 
ful effort to have old and dirty cream- 
ery buildings replaced by new ones; to 
have the walls well plastered and the 
floors made of concrete; to have the 
surroundings of the buildings cleanly 
and the water supply pure; to have the 
rooms large, light, well ventilated and 


- 
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free from crowding; to have the tanks 
covered, the milk pasteurized, all 
utensils thoroughly cleaned and the 
buildings and all connected with them 
maintained generally in a modern san- 
itary manner. This will be much to 
the advantage of the New York citizens. 


PROPOSED TUBERCULOSIS 
HOSPITAL. 


The accompanying picture is of a 
proposed hospital to be erected on 
North Brother Island for tuberculosis 
atients, which the department of 
ealth have decided to erect at a cost 
of $150,000. This hospital, or pavil- 
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of its class which will be erected in the 
next few years in other large cities. 


REV. J. KENNEDY SYMTH. 


The differences of mind manifest 
themselves in this gentleman when we 
compare him with those who have the 
motive-mental temperament, as Mr. 
Smyth possesses an active condition of 
the vital-mental, which is seen in his 
perfect symmetry of body and mind. 
No angularity is noticeable, his limbs 
are tapered off to the curve or circle, 
hence all his work comes easily to him 
and he does not exhaust himself, as 
some men do, by going to extremes. He 
should be graceful in his movements, 











PROPOSED TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL, 


ion, will be the first fireproof structure 
erected in this country for the exclu- 
sive treatment of consumptives, and its 
equipment will be most complete. It 
will be three stories in height, and its 
dimensions are 73 by 114 feet. It will 
stand north of the scarlet-fever hospi- 
tal on the island, and its four double- 
deck porches are designed so that the 
patients can sit in the open air in all 
sorts of weather. By moving from one 
porch to another they can be protected 
from wind in the winter and from the 
sun in the summer. The hospital will 
have a capacity of taking fully 100 pa- 
tients. The floors will be tiled and 
there will not be a square corner in the 
entire building. Elaborate arrange- 
ments will be made for heating and 
ventilating, and the completed hospi- 
tal will doubtless be a model for others 


as well as fluent in his style of address, 
conversation, or public utterances. 

This is the temperament that looks 
up to higher things and takes pleasure 
in discovering the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of things. 

He is quite individual in his concep- 
tion of ideas and not at all given to 
following a course prescribed by an- 
other; and his own individuality al- 
ways breaks out whenever he attempts 
to follow another. 

His moral brain forms an active part 
of his mind, as is seen over the top 
curve, and he evidently does not live 
here all the time, especially in physical 
conditions, physical pleasures, physical 
ambitions. His mind takes a leap into 
the spiritual world, and he enjoys 
dwelling on the attributes of the divine 
character. Veneration gives him the 
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love of adoration for sacred things and 
a contemplation of the significance of 
everything. He will never treat light- 
ly the things that he reverences. 

He has the inspiration of the speaker, 
writer, lecturer, pleader, exponent, and 
teacher, and he should succeed in these 
lines of work. 

He has a clear-cut intellect, intuitive 
grasp of mind, strong sympathies for 
the wants of others, and a very con- 
scientious spirit that will guide his 
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Miss Caroline S. Barnes, of Phila- 
delphia, whose picture is given on p. 
248, is the latest athletic star at Vassar 
College—the celebrated woman’s col- 
lege—Poughkeepsie. 

She is particularly popular, and last 
September was elected president of the 
Vassar Athletic Association. She is an 
all-round athlete in the gymnasium, 
and is only surpassed by one member 
in the running high jump. Miss 
Barnes has gone in for athletics ever 





REV. J. KENNEDY SMYTH. 


Pastor oi the New Church, New, York City. 


conduct and lead him through the per- 
plexities of life. He lifts up his hear- 
ers to holier thoughts than mercenary 
or material interests. 


ATHLETIC WORK. 
MISS CAROLINE S. BARNES. 


PRESIDENT OF THE VASSAR ATHLETIC ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE BASKET-BALL CLUB OF 
1905. 

Differences among men and women 
show themselves in athletic work as 
well as in poetry, music, or art, and we 
find that Miss Caroline S. Barnes is no 
exception to this rule. 


since she entered Vassar College four 
years ago, and has deservedly won high 
encomiums from her class, who were 
proud of her as their champion. She 
was quite successful in basket-ball, and 
was also able to win not only the 100- 
yard hurdle, but the running broad 
jump. Her record has been so good 
that she is entitled to wear a “V” on 
her sweater. 

The picture accompanying this 
sketch, which appeared in the “New 
York World,” indicates that Miss 
Barnes and her seven companions are 
healthy, sturdy, and compact in build. 
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Their mental poise shows them to 
have good perceptive faculties, excellent 
weight or balance, a fine sense of form, 
and firm and resolute features, which 
correspond to their powers of endur- 
ance. Their faces point out an impor- 
tant lesson—namely, that strength of 
body should go hand in hand with 
health of mind. 


*VARSITY CAPTAINS. 


Some of the captains of the ’varsity 
crews that have met at Poughkeepsie 
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of life—how it originated, the causes 
leading up to its manifestation in the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal king- 
doms, and, lastly and principally, life 
as applied to the human family, not 
only its origin, but its whole course, in- 
cluding the causes of sickness and 
death. 

Occasionally some expert has had a 
little insight into the mystery, but few 
if any of these have seen more than out- 
ward effects, and the most enlightened 
of them have failed to discover the great 





MISS BARNES, PRESIDENT OF THE VASSAR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION AND THE BASKET- 
BALL CLUB OF 1905. 


have all the typical powerful chins of 
athletes. We have never yet seen a 
captain of a ‘varsity crew who pos- 
sessed a poor or retreating chin, a weak 
or turned up nose, a small neck, or a 
diminutive brow or irresolute eyes. In- 
stead of which I have noticed that cap- 
tains of crews in all parts of the world 
—in America, England, France, and 
far-away Australia—have the square 
rather than the round or oval face, and 
as for head developments, the basilar 
portion, including the brow, is always 
prominently developed. 


MRS. A. N. COCHRAN. 


DISCOVERER OF THE SCIENCE OF NUM- 
BERS AND LETTERS, AS EXPLAINED 
BY THE ASO-NEITH CRYPTOGRAM. 


From the remotest ages mankind 
‘has been striving to solve the mystery 


underlying principle, which remained 
shrouded in primordial darkness, nest- 
ling close to the principles of magnet- 
ism and electricity, which science is at 
present endeavoring to unveil. Pythag- 
oras, whose discoveries in mathe- 
matics alone will make his name live 
as long as the world stands, made long 
strides toward the coveted goal, and 
taught a system of “correspondences” 
as applied to numbers, letters, etc., 
which contained much truth and was 
far ahead of his time. The Bible, and 
many other ancient religious books of 
the Oriental nations have frequent 
reference to the influence of numbers 
and names on the human life. Abram 
and Sarai had their names changed— 
the letter “H” had to be added to both 
names before they could become the 
parents of a great nation; “H” or 8 
being the number and letter of God the 
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Creator. To this day it is the custom 
among the Jewish people in the Orient 
to change the name of a child if it does 
not appear to thrive, and while no one 
seems to be able to give the reason for 
the existence of this custom, decided 
changes are said to be brought. about 
through its observance. 

These mysteries have at last been un- 
ravelled by an American lady, who has 
tested and proved her discovery for the 
past thirty years, and thousands of 
people throughout the world have 





in pitch and key. Our life vibration 
is imparted to us at birth and is con- 
stant and unvarying; for instance, one 
who is born on the ninth day of any 
month will come under the vibration 
or rhythm of “9”; for him to have 
harmony in his life the number of his 
name and the letters of his name should 
be in harmony (not necessarily unison) 
with the vibration of “9.” If the vi- 
brations under which he lives form a 
perfect concord he will be strongly at- 
tracted toward people whose concords 








VARSITY CAPTAINS. 


been enlightened and benefited by her 
teachings. Unsuccessful business men 
have made marked changed for the bet- 
ter. Mismated couples have been 
brought into perfect harmony. Many 
diseases vanish as soon as her teachings 
are applied, and even insanity has been 
cured by the use of her system. 

The science, for if has been reduced 
to a science, is called the “Aso-Neith 
Cryptogram of Numbers and Letters.” 
The theory is that life is a form: of vi- 
bration, or rather that we are all under 
some vibration of the Infinite, differing 
from each other as the tones and 
chords in music differ from each other 





are harmonious with his own and re- 
pelled by people whose concords are out 
of harmony with his. This is what, for 
lack of a better name, has been called 
“Magnetic Attraction.” 

The more firmly established our con- 
cord is, the better able we are to repel 
inharmonious influences and people 
who would bring discord into our lives. 
As in music, if we have a number of 
strings tuned in unison and we strike 
one, all will vibrate and strengthen the 
original tone; so in life, the more har- 
monious vibrations we can bring to bear 
upon ourselves the better equipped we 
will be for the battle. These vibrations 
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reach us through letter, number, color, 
and musical pitch. We all have our 
color and musical pitch, and many 
people recognize their own, intuitively, 
and unconsciously apply the law; such 
person’s lives are a continuous song, 
and their very presence is a benediction 
on all who come in contact with them. 

One often wonders why life for a 
time seems to flow as smoothly as a 
mighty river, and then comes a change 
and for a period of years everything 
goes wrong, and we search in vain for 
the disturbing element, but when once 
the law is understood and applied we 
foresee the discordant member, substi- 
tute a harmonious one for it, or add 
another note to the chord making it a 
transitional one, thus modulating to a 
higher key, and instead of being con- 
trolled by persons and circumstances 
we become the masters of our own des- 
tinies. To make this a little clearer: 
one may have a name whose total vi- 
bration is in harmony or unison with 
his life vibration, and at first thought 
we would say that if he keeps within 
his concord all must be well; but we 
live a certain number of years under 
each letter of our names, and each let- 
ter has its own vibration, so that a man 
whose life vibration is “9” and his name 
James (number 3), would be in har- 
mony with his name as a whole, yet 
not one letter of the name is in har- 
mony with 3 and 9, so that there would 
be an element of discord running 
through his entire life; but as has been 
intimated before it is possible to trans- 
pose all discord in our lives into har- 
mony. 

The possibilities of the science are 
infinite, and can only be touched upon 
here. Take an infant, place him in his 
own concord, and surround him with 
only harmonious influences, and he will 
be a good child, will avoid the ills that 
childhood is heir to, will instinctively 
avoid evil and choose the good, will 
intuitively select the avocation in life 
for which he is best fitted, will have a 
decided individuality, will be a leader 
instead of a follower, and in fact will 
inherit the whole of his birthright. In 
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the selection of his life companion, he 
will not be guided by animal passion, 
but will be unerringly drawn to her 
who is his soul’s mate, and their unison 
will make one great swelling chord— 
the climax of a grand crescendo in 
God’s never-ending symphony. 

A word now about the lady who has 
evolved or discovered this law and 
brought it into such shape that a child 
can use it, although the greatest minds 
reel when they look into the vistas that 
a study of this science opens up. She 
is not a sensationalist or a faddist, a 
clairvoyant or psychic, although many 
of her readings of the lives of entire 
strangers border on the marvelous, and 
some of those who seek her advice 
can hardly believe that the wonderful 
results obtained do not come from some 
power other than from a positive sci- 
ence that ‘is as capable of demonstra- 
tion as any problem in mathematics. 

Mrs. A. N. Cochran has a marked 
personality and character; more espe- 
cially is this fact noticeable in her men- 
tal caliber. As we have already said, 
the average woman’s head to-day is de- 
veloping in size and strength, as she 
is increasing her physical and athletic 
powers, hence it is not so much a won- 
der to us to meet a lady whose head 
measures 22 inches in circumference 
by 14 inches in length and 144 inches 
in height, who has a corresponding 
weight of 154 pounds and a height of 
5 feet 84 inches. 

Therefore she is one of the advanced 
type of womankind, not only in size, 
and proportion of brain caliber, but 
also in attainment, energy, executive 
force, spiritual insight, availability of 
talent, power of resource from within, 
and capacity to give advice to others 
on advanced subjects. 

One power that she possesses in pre- 
eminence is her endurance, her power 
to overcome fatigue, and ability to con- 
tinue in her work long after others 
have been overcome and given up their 
work. 

Her forehead indicates her wonderful 
power of research into things uncom- 
mon to women, at least they were un- 
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common to women when she first stud- 
ied them. Among these subjects are 
law, the mathematics of music and the 
mathematics of names and numbers 
that pertain to the moral, physical, and 
spiritual problems of life. The logical 
and philosophic faculties are strongly 
developed, and are largely called into 
active service through her scientific 
qualities, which form a crown to her 
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energy ; she is tempted to burn the mid- 
night oil in order to accomplish all she 
wants to do, and were it not for her 
strong recuperative powers, she would 
more frequently become exhausted. 
Nature is, however, very kind to her 
industrious nature, when she blocks 
out a long programme for herself and 
mentally does the work before she has 
worked out the details. Seeing so many 








MBS. A. N. 


eyes. The latter faculties incline her 
to look into the subjects that entertain 
and interest the other parts of her 
brain; thus social problems, ethical 
topics, spiritual matters, and philan- 
thropic movements touch her very 
deeply, and will continue to do so as 
long as she lives, and no knowledge ap- 
pears to come amiss to her if she can 
by any means make use of that knowl-- 
edge. Her basilar brain gives her 





Photo by Rockwood. 
COCHRAN. 


people, one might think she would for- 
get the countenances of people whom 
she met, but she has large Individ- 
uality, Order, and Conscientiousness, 
hence she is systematic, conscientious, 
and accurate in recalling the individual 
features of her friends, acquaintances, 
and others. For a tonic to her mind 
she has cultivated the organ of wit or 
mirthfulness; hence she sees the hu- 
morous side of a situation to advantage. 
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Her features are regular and expres- 
sive. Strength of character is seen in 
her nose, sympathy and pathos in her 
eyes, firmness and control in her lips, 
vitality and longevity in her chin, and 
hospitality and generosity in the curves 
around her nose. 

Such a person cannot help being a 
benefactress, not only to her own sex, 
but to the race, for she carries with her 
that dignified self-composure and sym- 
pathetic interest which are sure to 
arouse in others a desire to know much 
concerning the truths and principles 
that she has studied so long and so well. 
No one who has consulted her has come 
away empty, and without a desire to 
know more about the Science of Num- 
bers and Letters, which, when properly 
understood, interpret the daily life 
spiritually and materially. 

Although her scientific and philo- 
sophic faculties are large and influen- 
tial, her moral qualities dominate and 
rule her life. 

She has had a wide experience and is 
of thoughtful presence, and possessed 
of good sound common sense and keen 
wit. 

As a young woman in 1872 she took 
up the study of law and later drifted 
into politics and was for a number of 
years extremely active in this line, and 
will be long remembered by the older 
politicians of the West. Later she 
studied medicine, and it was in con- 
nection with this latter study that she 
became interested in the mystery of life 
in the abstract and life in the individ- 
ual, and with what results only those 
who know her best can begin to appre- 
ciate. Her great object in life is to 


help others, and certainly she has done 
this already for hundreds who have 
come to her bearing their burdens and 
anxieties. . 

She is always willing to talk or write 
to those whose lives seem fettered or 
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discordant, and help them to establish 
within their souls their own true con- 
cord, and none leave her presence with- 
out feeling refreshed and encouraged. 

As a young girl she took up the study 
of music and painting, and in the lat- 
ter made portrait work a special study, 
with which she identified geometry and 
mathematics, and associated the hu- 
man figure with the various orders of 
architecture,-which she claims are re- 
vealed in the lines and formation of the 
body, and mathematically expressed in 
the letters and numbers of the name. 

It is in the arcana of music that her 
life work has thus far been associated 
and for over thirty years she has been a 
teacher of music in its various branches, 
in which she has tested and proven the 
science which she is now giving to the 
world, the Aso-Neith Cryptogram of 
Numbers and Letters. As a prominent 
author once wrote of her, “She puts 
music on the basis of Newton, Keppler, 
and Columbus, and discovers and heals 
all manner of ills spiritually, physi- 
cally, and financially.” 

Mrs. Cochran is the daughter of Ce- 
phas Parker Woodcock and Elizabeth 
Pearson Woodcock, both of Scotch an- 
cestry. 

Oliver Cromwell Woodcock, father of 
C. P. Woodcock, traced his lineage to 
Sir Oliver Cromwell. The Woodcocks 
emigrated from Scotland to America at 
the time of the usurpation, and played 
a prominent part in the Revolution- 
ary War and the War of 1812-14. 
Three uncles fell at the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill. 

Mr. Woodcock’s mother, Asenath 
Williams-Woodeock, belonged to the 
family of Roger Williams, and Mrs. 
Cochran to the sixth generation in the 
ancestral line from Roger Williams. 
Her ancestors, like herself, have always 
Stood for broad principles of freedom 
and right. 
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Phrenology and Its Use in Business. 


By Pror. J. Mittorr SEVERN, PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH 
PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Paper read before the last International Conference of Phrenologists, N. Y. C. 


The immense value of Phrenology, 
its practical utility and the great bene- 
fits which it is capable of conferring 
upon humanity when properly under- 
stood and applied, is incalculable. It 
is useful to both young and old, from 
the wee babe less than a year to the 
oldest living person. It is useful in 
giving advice regarding the early train- 
ing of children; also as to a suitable 
education and schooling. It is useful 
in advising young men and young 
women about to start in life; in giving 
advice to business people; and even old 
people may derive bentfit from a Phren- 
ological examination. But in no de- 
partment, perhaps, is it more useful 
than in advising persons as to the occu- 
pations or professions they are best 
adapted to follow, and in which they 
could best succeed according to their 
natural endowments. 

Happiness and success in life depend 
so very much on choice of pursuits that 
too much importance cannot be at- 
tached to this subject. 

The following advertisement ap- 
peared in the “Brighton Argus” on 
September 5, 1902: 

“Sorter and Packer wanted; apply 
after 7 p. M. to-day or to-morrow at 
68 West Street, Brighton.” 

This is one of the many instances 
showing how practical business people 
utilize Phrenology in Brighton. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris, proprietors of 
the Drove Laundry, Brighton, are prac- 
tical business people. Recently Mr. 
Harris called on me. He knows some- 
thing about Phrenology, and he desired 
to make use of it in the selection of a 
woman sorter and packer to be em- 
ployed at his laundry. 

“T want a person,” he said, “who is 
thoroughly honest and reliable; she 





must be experienced in this class of 
work, quick, active, orderly, a good cal- 
culator, have a good memory, and be 
able to concentrate her attention upon 
her work. If I put an advertisement 
in the local newspaper, will you oblige 
me by seeing callers at such a time as 
is convenient to you? Take note of 
their mental developments and their 
suitability for the position, and as soon 
as you meet with one whom you can 
recommend on Phrenological princi- 
ples, let me know, and I will arrange 
to engage the person, and will pay 
your fee.” 

So far the transaction has proved a 
success, and this practical laundry pro- 
prietor is quite satisfied with his 
Phrenologically-selected sorter and 
packer. 

But this is not an isolated instance 
of employees being selected by the aid 
of Phrenology. Many years ago I re- 
ported the fact of this being done; and, 
without exception, it has proved satis- 
factory. Many business people in this 
town would, I have no doubt, willingly 
attest to this, if asked to do so. There 
are at the present time in Brighton 
quite a number of employers of labor 
who will not now engage persons for 
any post whatever until they have had 
their heads examined, and a Phreno- 
logical report of their characters made 
out. 

An exceedingly practical business 
gentleman, and a large employer of 
labor, called on me some six months 
ago. He wished to engage a reliable 
manager. Various individuals applied 
for the post; some from a distance, in 
which case the applicants could not be 
personally examined, but photos were 
submitted to me; and, on my recom- 
mendation, one was engaged. The en- 
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gagement has been so satisfactory that 
an arrangement is now being made for 
a binding term of several years’ en- 
gagement. Considering the importance 
of such an agreement, both manager 
and master mutually agreed to per- 
sonally consult me about their plans, 
and my decision in the matter is being 
implicitly followed. 

The same gentleman lately advertised 
for apprentices for positions in his 
business establishments; and a lady 
connected with an industrial school 
brought to him two youths. 

“Which of the vacancies do you wish 
to have for these boys?” asked the mas- 
ter. “I really don’t know,” said the 
lady. “Well, then, how do you sup- 
pose I can know?” said the gentleman. 
“Tf you will take them to the phrenol- 
ogist—Mr. Severn, 68 West Street— 
and he considers them suitable for 
either of the vacancies, I will engage 
them.” “I am afraid our people would 
not care for that,” said the lady. 
“Well, then, I can’t engage them. But, 
wait; just let me see the boys,” he said: 
and here is where the weak point in 
the ordinary mode of engaging em- 
ployees is shown. Boy No. 1 is asked 
into the office. “Weil, my boy,” says 
the master, “I have a vacancy for a 
junior clerk; do you think you would 
like to be a junior clerk?” “Yes, sir,” 
says the boy. “I have also a vacancy 
for a junior salesman; do you think 
you would like that?” “Yes, sir.” 
“Oh! I have also a vacancy in the 
manufacturing department, where you 
could be trained as a mechanic; would 
you like to be a mechanic?” “Yes, 
sir.” “Now,” says the master, “what 
can I do? Here is a boy who would 
take any one of these positions, each 
of which is quite different to the 
others.” The second boy was similarly 
tested, and to each question he an- 
swered. “Yes, sir.” “Well, I like the 
appearances of the boys,” said the mas- 
ter. “If you will allow me, my man- 
ager shall take them to the phrenol- 
ogist.” This was acceded to. One of 
the boys was found to be adapted for 
training as a junior clerk. He was 
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thoughtful, reflective, steadily persever- 
ing, conscientious, thorough, but his 
deficiency of language and persuasive- 
ness would have quite unfitted him for 
a salesman. The other youth had 
qualities which would enable him to 
succeed as a salesman; but with his 
small concentrativeness and _ active, 
restless disposition, a clerkship would 
have been most trying and quite un- 
suited to him. This one’s language 
and perceptives were large. Their men- 
tal proclivities being phrenologically 
explained, the master at once engaged 
the one as junior clerk and the other 
to be trained as a salesman. The ques- 
tion is, How are we to know for what 
each individual is adapted? Can 
schoolmasters tell us? Can physiolo- 
gists tell us? Can ministers tell us? 
Experience teaches us that unless they 
are acquainted with Phrenology they 
are quite unequal to the task. The 
minister studies and encourages the 
spiritual and moral nature. The physi- 
cian and physiologist studies the physi- 
‘al constitution in disease and health. 
The work of the schoolmaster is to edu- 
cate and bring out the intellectual 
qualities. Phrenology reveals the 
strength or weakness of the mental or- 
gans, and a knowledge of Physiology 
enables us to judge of the strength or 
weakness of the physical constitution ; 
thus the phrenologist who has a knowl- 
edge of Physiology studies and takes 
into account both mental and physical 
conditions interdependent upon each 
other, which qualifies him to judge cor- 
rectly of man’s natural capacities and 
his adaptation to pursuits. 

Some individuals are distinctly 
adapted by nature for one pursuit, 
some for another, while others may be 
equally adapted for many. Some could 
sueceed well in business; others would 
make good mechanics; others would do 
better at mental, educational, or pro- 
fessional work—Literature, Medicine, 
Law, Science, Art, Theology; others are 
adapted for occupations which may ap- 
pear less important, though useful and 
necessary. 

The shape of the head, taking into 
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consideration the physical or tempera- 
mental conditions, is a true index of 
the kind of work or pursuit for which 
an individual is fitted, and in these 
days, when science is so much to the 
fore in all matters, the taking up of a 
profession or calling has no business 
to be a mere matter of chance. A per- 
son’s mental and physical develop- 
ments indicate most positively his 
adaptation to this or the other pursuit. 
The head of a successful literary per- 


life, and the keen competition which is 
manifested in nearly every business, 
profession, and calling, when it seems 
inevitable that the weakest must go to 
the wall, the questions, “What shall 
we do with our boys?” and “What shall 
we do with our girls?” are of grave im- 
portance, and must necessarily cause 
considerable anxiety to parents mindful 
of their children’s future welfare. 
Parents frequently plan and decide 
on vocations for their children, and 





Portrait by C. Adams, 


PROF. J. MILLOTT SEVERN 


son, poet, or artist, is very different 
in shape to that of a successful mer- 
chant or business man. 

Parents and guardians have grave 
responsibilities, but they might save 
themselves a vast amount of trouble, 
anxiety, and unnecessary expense of 
training children for professions for 
which they may be totally unfitted, if 
they would, by the aid of Phrenology, 
ascertain their capacities, and educate 
and train them accordingly. 

In the hurry and bustle of everyday 


contemplate their success without con- 
sidering whether they possess the 
necessary abilities, and as a conse- 
quence, after the expenditure of much 
time and money, and possibly the most 
valuable years of their lives, their train- 
ing in this direction is proved to be a 
complete failure, hopes and prospects 
are blighted, and the experience is dis- 
couraging to parents and children alike. 

The mistakes made in choosing occu- 
pations are many, and oftentimes griev- 
ously disappointing. We see frequent 
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instances of young men being educated 
for ministers who would have done bet- 
ter as doctors, and doctors who would 
have done better in the legal profession ; 
lawyers who would have made splendid 
mechanics, engineers, inventors, states- 
men, or generals; and mechanics who 
have innate capacities for other pur- 
suits. As a consequence of lack of 
knowledge of their own natural endow- 
ments, there are thousands of persons 
who are failures, some of whom have 
constantly to endure a life of misery 
in some uncongenial pursuit, and in 
addition be taunted with the feeling 
that others, who appear not to strive 
as they do, are successful in the pur- 
suits they follow. 

The environments of early life have 
certainly much to do with influencing 
a child’s future, but they are not the 
primary causes of successes and fail- 
ures. There are differences in organi- 
zation, differences in kind and degrees 
of intellect and power which are early 
discernible in children. Thus the fu- 
ture of children may be anticipated. 
“As the twig is bent, so the tree’s in- 
clined.” Phrenology enables us to tell 
the bent of the mind—what it is ca- 
pable of if cultivated, and what a child 
may become if trained in the direction 
of its natural gifts. 
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Mr. J. Millott Severn is one of the 
foremost exponents of Phrenology in 
England. 

It is some years now since he fixed 
his home in Brighton, where at that 
time phrenology was at rather a low 
ebb. Previous to this he made profes- 
sional visits to most of the large towns, 
and when in Oxford he examined a 
large number of the undergraduates. 
At one time he did a good deal of lec- 
turing, and his interesting and instruc- 
tive addresses at the weekly meetings 
of the Brighton and Hove Phreno- 
logical Society, which he was instru- 
mental in founding, are one of the most 
attractive features of the society’s 
proceedings. He has also lectured at 
the meetings of the British Phreno- 
logical Society, of which he is presi- 
dent, and before various provincial as- 
sociations. At the present moment the 
professor has his time very fully occu- 
pied. He is writing a remarkably com- 
prehensive series of articles on “Occu- 
pations and Professions,” illustrating 
the qualities required for various pur- 
suits. He has collected material for 
the series with the most painstaking 
thoroughness, interviewing workers in 
various occupations and gaining a 
knowledge of the operations of their 
particular trade. 





THE SPINNER. 


The spinner twisted her slender thread 
As she sat and spun: 
“The earth and the heavens are mine,” 
she said, 
“And the moon and sun; 
Into my web the sunlight goes, 
And the breath of May— 
And the crimson life of the new-blown 
rose 
That was born to-day.” 


The spinner sang in the hush of noon, 
And her song was low: 

“Ah, morning, you pass away too soon, 
You are swift to go. 


My heart o’erflows like a brimming cup 
With its hopes and fears. 

Love, come and drink the sweetness up 
Ere it turn to tears.” 


The spinner looked at the falling sun: 
“Ts it time to rest? 
My hands are weary—my work is done, 
I have wrought my best. 
I have spun and woven with patient 
eyes, 
And with fingers fleet. 
Lo! where the toil of a lifetime lies 
In a winding-sheet!” 
Mary Arnce DE VERE. 
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News and Notes. 
E. P. Mituer, M.D. 


Dr. Charles Harrington, Professor 
of Hygiene in Harvard Medical School, 
has made some quite extensive and very 
important examinations of a number 
of preparations that are extensively 
and widely used as foods for the sick 
and for convalescents, with the result 
that he finds in most of these prepara- 
tions a larger percentage of alcohol 
than he does of food elements. 

Among the preparations thus exam- 
ined are the following: 

Liquid Peptonoids, Panopepton, He- 
mopeptone, Nutritive Liquid Peptone, 
Hemaboloids, Tonic Beef, and Mul- 
ford’s Predigested Beef. 


A partial-report of the analysis made 
of the food preparations were published 
in the Boston Medical and Surgical 


Journal of March 12, 1903, is as fol- 
lows: 

“Liquid Peptonoids.—Beef, milk and 
gluten, perfectly digested” is said to 
contain the albuminoid principles of 
beef, milk, and wheat. “In cases of 
feeble digestion and wasting diseases,” 
its effects are said to be “immediate and 
pronounced.” 

Dose: For an adult, one or two 
tablespoonfuls, three to six times daily ; 
children in proportion. 

The maximum amount recommended 
for an adult will yield less than an 
ounce of nutriment and the alcoholic 
equivalent of 3.50 ounces of whisky 
per day. 

Analysis shows 23.03 per cent by 
volume of alcohol, 14.91 per cent of 
total solids, and 0.17 per cent of min- 
eral matter. 

Panopepton.—This is said to con- 
tain “the nutritive constituents of beef 
and wheat in a soluble and freely ab- 


sorbable form.” “A nourishing, re- 
storative, stimulant, liquid food of in- 
comparable value for the nutrition of 
the sick”; “the best food in acute dis- 
eases, fevers, etc., in convalescence” ; 
“a restorative from fatigue”; “a spe- 
cial resource against insomnia.” 

Directions: “For adults, a teaspoon- 
ful to a dessertspoonful several times 
a day and at bedtime; for infants, a 
few drops to a half teaspoonful accord- 
ing to. circumstances, as directed by the 
physician.” 

It yields 17.99 per cent of solid mat- 
ter (including 0.97 per cent of mineral 
matter) and 18.95 per cent by volume 
of alcohol. * 

Hemapeptone.—This is said to be a 
preparation of “albumose-peptone,” 
“the end product of digestion of albu- 
min and hematin, a true organic iron.” 

One is advised to take a teaspoonful 
increasing to a tablespoonful as needed, 
after each meal. 

Analysis: Alcohol by volume, 10.60 
per cent; total solids, 19.54 per cent; 
mineral matter, 0.37 per cent. 

Nutritive Liquid Peptone.—This is 
said to be “a valuable combination con- 
taining the nutritive constituents of 
beef and malt, predigested and ready 
for assimilation,” and to possess “the 
properties of a gentle and refreshing 
stimulant.” 

No dose is given. The analysis 
shows: Alcohol by volume, 14.81 per 
cent; total solid nutriment, 15.20 per 
cent; mineral matter, 0.69 per cent. 

Hemaboloids.—The nutriment in 
hemaboloids is said to be “partially di- 
gested and vitalized by treatment with 
nuclein, rich in iron and phosphorus- 
producing elements.” It is said to en- 
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rich the blood, to increase weight and 
the number of red blood cells, and to 
enhance nerve action. The preparation 
is said to consist of vegetable nucleo- 
albumin, reinforced by beef marrow 
extract and beef peptones, and is to 
be used in all impoverished conditions 
of the blood, such as anemia, general 
debility, and in convalescence from all 
diseases. 

The dose recommended is one-half to 
one teaspoonful three to four times 
daily in a little water, plain or aérated, 
or with cracked ice. “If necessary, in- 
crease to two tablespoonfuls.” 

The maximum recommended yields 
about a quarter of an ounce of nutri- 
ment, and the alcoholic equivalent of 
about an ounce and a half of whisky 
daily. 

Analysis shows 6.36 per cent of total 
solids (about half as much as is con- 
tained in milk of fair quality) and 
15.81 per cent by volume of alcohol. 
The mineral matter, which is largely 
iron, amounts to 0.62 per cent. 

Tonic Beef.—Tonic Beef is said to 
contain “the nutritive constituents of 
beef, wheat and fresh eggs in a soluble, 
predigested and hence readily absorb- 
able form.” One is led to believe that 
the beef is carefully selected, and that 
the blending of the constituents of 
these three very important foods, and 
their flavoring and aging (whatever 
that may mean in connection with 
eggs), has been conducted on most sci- 
entific principles. After being treated 
to an imposing array of facts concern- 
ing the value of the preparation, we are 
informed that “besides being a nutri- 
tive, Tonic Beef is a delightful stimu- 
lant.” Adults are advised to take from 
half to one tablespoonful every four 
hours and at bedtime; infants and 
children should be given from ten 
drops to a teaspoonful, according to 
age. 

A tablespoonful every four hours 
will yield to the consumer in the course 
of a day about a half ounce of nutri- 
ment and the alcoholic equivalent of 
an ounce of whisky, for analysis shows 
15.58 per cent by volume of alcohol 
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and 18.16 per cent by weight of resi- 
due, including 1.04 per cent of mineral 
matter. 

Mulford’s Predigested Beef.—“A 
concentrated predigested food contain- 
ing the entire nutritive value of beef 
in a completely digested form, ready 
for immediate absorption into the sys- 
tem.” 

It is claimed for it that “it is a com- 
plete natural food product, containing 
sufficient nutritive materials to main- 
tain normal nutrition of the body,” 
and that it is “indicated as an exclu- 
sive diet in typhoid fever, la grippe, 
tuberculosis, nervous exhaustion and all 
conditions of the system associated with 
enfeebled digestion and malnutrition.” 

Dose: One to two tablespoonfuls in. 
water every two or three hours, or as 
needed ; children in proportion to age. 

Analysis shows 19.72 per cent by vol- 
ume of alcohol, 10.39 per cent by 
weight of total solids, which yield 0.20 
per cent of mineral matter. 

The maximum administration rec- 
ommended, that is, two tablespoonfuls 
every two hours, disregarding the pro- 
viso “or as needed,” would yield daily 
about 1.25 ounces of nutriment and 
the alcoholic equivalent of about 6 
ounces of whisky, which might well 
be regarded as hardly adequate as an 
exclusive diet in the diseases above 
mentioned or in any other condition of 
the system. 

It will be seen from the analysis 
made by this Harvard professor that 
in the seven examinations made the 
amount of alcohol in these medicines 
varies from 10.6 per cent of alcohol to 
23.03 per cent, while the nutritive ma- 
terial varies from 6.36 per cent to 
19.54 per cent. 

Taking the seven remedies the aver- 
age amount of alcohol is 16.92 per cent 
and the average nutritive material is 
only 14.64 per cent, showing an average 
of 2.28 per cent more of alcohol than 
of nutrition. There is an average of 
at least 2.5 per cent more poison than 
food in these remedies. 

There are institutions now in opera- 
tion for treating people for the cure 
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of the drug habit as well as for the 
alcoholic liquors, opium, and tobacco. 
The great majority of liquid drugs con- 
tain more alcohol than whisky and 
wine, and some of them 50 per cent of 
alcohol. 


AGAINST COMPULSORY VACCI- 
NATION. 


Senator Davis has introduced a bill 
in the State Legislature which proposes 
a modification of the law now compel- 
ling school children to submit to vac- 
cination. If the measure becomes a 
law, the children of parents who de- 
clare they have conscientious scruples 
against the use of vaccine virus may 
attend school without submitting to 
vaccination. Under the present law, 
the children of many parents who be- 
lieve that vaccination is harmful must 
either submit to the operation or re- 
main away from school. It is to be 
hoped that Senator Davis’s measure 
will become a law. 

This bill ought to pass, for to com- 
pel children to be inoculated with vac- 
cine pus is often the cause of lifelong 
invalidism. Vaccine virus is almost 
identical with pus virus. In other 
words, the microbe that is supposed to 
prevent small-pox is said to be identi- 
cal with the microbe that causes blood 
poisoning. 

I heard Dr. Collins, who was for 
twenty years a public vaccinator in one 
of the wards of London, say in a public 
lecture, in that city, that he once vac- 
cinated a man, and the vaccine worked 
perfectly, who about a month after he 
got over it was exposed to small-pox, 
took the disease and died. From that 
case and subsequent observations and 
experiences he became thoroughly con- 
vinced that vaccination was not a pre- 
ventive of small-pox, and that it was 
a cause of other diseases which caused 
lifelong suffering. Keep the body 
clean, the blood pure by pure food, 
pure air, and personal cleanliness, and 
you need not fear any disease. It is 
foul blood that makes a seed bed for 
disease germs. 


DANGER FROM FEEDING TOO 
MUCH IN ACUTE DISEASES. 


As a general rule persons suffering 
from any acute disease should not be 
fed solid food. For the first two or 
three days no food at all should be 
given. The blood currents do not flow 
readily to the digestive organs to sup- 
ply the fluid necessary to digestion 
of solid food, and hence if food is 
taken it often remains until fermenta- 
tion sets in, instead of digestion, and 
the sufferer is not only not benefited 
but actually injured by being fed. 
Even milk may not be tolerated in such 
cases. Sir William Jenner, in an ad- 
dress before the Midland Medical So- 
ciety of Birmingham, England, refer- 
ring to the vicious effects of forced 
feeding, said: “I have seen the patient 
restless, sleepless, his temperature 
raised several degrees above what it 
had previously been, vomit, eject a 
quantity of curd, and at once the rest- 
lessness cease, the temperature fall, the 
skin become moist, and the patient 
drop into a quiet sleep. All the threat- 
ening symptoms vanish with the ejec- 
tion of the offending material. Or the 
undigested curds may accumulate in 
the bowel, inducing flatulent disten- 
tion, pain, restlessness, and increased 
febrile disturbance. Under these cir- 
cumstances I have seen an enema bring 
away a large vesselful of offensive, 
sour, undigested curds. Or, again, the 
undigested curds may themselves (and 
this has not been an uncommon con- 
sequence of milk diet in my experi- 
ence) irritate the bowels, and produce, 
keep up, or greatly increase diarrhcea.” 

Feeding sick people even milk often 
aggravates these symptoms and post- 
pones recovery. What sick people 
need most is purifying, cleansing, 
and removing poisonous matter from 
the blood and tissues and have the 
blood restored to its normal circula- 
tion. 

Water should be used, either cool, 
tepid, or hot, both externally and in- 
ternally. 












No. 640.—Nellie Hall Kerr, Van 
Horn, Texas.—Nature supplies an 
abundance of seeds for the growth of 






what we see develop for our daily use. 
Do we stop to consider how large a pro- 
portion of seeds are taken by the wind 
and carried away where there is no 
fructifying soil? If we did, we should 
think of the wonderful surplus pro- 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By UNCLE JOE. 


vided by nature; in fact, where one seed 
develops and grows to maturity, two 
or three make the start but do not carry 


No. 640.—NELLIE HALL KERR 


out all the demands of the seed life. 
The same remark holds true to human 
nature. Abundant is the supply of 
life, but there are few who mature 
their powers in a rational and complete 
way. We may know the developments 
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of a child’s mind, we may know even 
what he could become by industry and 
perseverance; but the question is, will 
he fulfil the conditions ? 

In the little girl whose picture we 
present to our readers, we see the vital 
temperament looming up before us, 
which gives rotundity to her features, 
adds considerable beauty to her coun- 
tenance, and lends a charm to her 
character. There are possibilities be- 
fore her if she will be willing to work 
them out? Can we imagine that she 
will ever be lazy, selfish, and indifferent 
to her surroundings? We think not. 
If she follows her natural inclinations 
she will be winsome and affectionate, 
persevering and industrious, and fur- 
thermore will be willing to take a good 
education which will fit her to become 
what her capabilities tell her she is able 
to accomplish. 

Her head indicates that she has un- 
usual musical ability, and she had bet- 
ter be given a liberal education in this 
direction, for not only will she be able 
to understand music perfectly well, but 
she will be able to interpret it in a 
proper manner and teach it to others 
when she is older. 

Her memory will serve her well in 
her studies, and she will be able to re- 
call what she has read and heard, and 
her studies will be easy work for her. 

Her imagination is quite lively. She 
will be fond of reading stories, particu- 
larly fairy stories and romances, also 
travels and heroic accounts of the do- 
ings of people. 

She has a wealth of sympathy, and 
were she to become a physician, she 
would be able to do many things for 
people through her personal magnetism 
as well as through understanding the 
science of healing. 

As a teacher, musician, writer, or 
vocalist, she would excel above the 
average, if she can only be persuaded to 
bring her talents to the front. 

She will need companionship, and it 
should be carefully selected for her, so 
that she may have the best advantages 
and influences which can surround her 
sensitive nature. 
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MAN- 
AGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 


COMMON SENSE IN THE 


By C. DeLancy ALLEN, GRADUATE 703. 


A little boy of six was walking with 
an old colored servant, and as they 
came to a certain corner he wanted to 
turn down and go several blocks out 
of the way in order to pass a store 
where he could get a special kind of 
candy. They were escorting a friend 
of the family to the train and had no 
time to spare, but the boy insisted and 
announced that he would scream if his 
wish were denied. The attendant hard- 
ly knew what to do, as the boy always 
made a terrible time when refused any- 
thing, but the gentleman declared that 
it was a great mistake to let a child 
rule in such a manner, and now was the 
time to correct such unreasonable con- 
duct. They decided, therefore, to con- 
tinue on, even if the boy did work 
himself into a temper. When the 
youngster found it was not going to do 
any good to make a noise, the screams 
and contortions soon stopped, and the 
little fellow finally trudged along 
bright and contented with other attrac- 
tions. 

Everyone has seen some fine healthy 
child, with a body full of vital energy 
and arms and legs quivering with un- 
controllable activity, burst into a pas- 
sion when denied some simple wish, a 
bit of candy, or some food it cannot 
digest, or perhaps a bright object or 
plaything. And while its parents con- 
tinue firm, its anger grows until it 
screams and yells and throws itself upon 
the floor and kicks and tosses its arms 
about and beats with its little hands 
and pulls at its hair, tearing, breaking, 
or throwing away whatever may he 
within reach, or perhaps trying to hurt 
others present. This must be corrected 
as soon as possible, lest it lead on to a 
life of perpetual peevishness, destruc- 
tive hatred, continual cruelty, and 
meanness. But how various and oft- 
times foolish are the methods adopted 
by parents and nurses in dealing with 
such children! Only a very few really 
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try to educate the child to overcome its 
faults and teach it self-control. 

‘If parents themselves could only 
realize fully how important it is for 
them to decide positively, but intelli- 
gently and most conscientiously, on 
matters affecting the welfare of their 
young, they would sometimes, perhaps, 
be less whimsical and unreasonable in 
dealing with children. The little ones 
would then have more faith in parental 
judgment, and see better the duty of 
yielding contentedly to superior wis- 
dom. The mother who simply follows 
foolish fancies, fads, and fashions, 
without having any good reason for her 
decisions, need not expect to be able to 
make her child believe that her will is 
wise and best and so secure its respect- 
ful obedience. 

The parent who tries to get out of 
the dilemma by giving in to the child 
on all occasions, or by buying him off 
with candy, gingersnaps, or a penny 
and the like, is indeed both weak and 
foolish. For if your judgment be right 
and reasonable, wavering indecision 
and apologetic methods should be un- 
necessary, and it is not a convenient 
policy in denying a favor to always 
substitute something unasked. But 
those who teach their offspring decep- 
tion by making promises they never in- 
tend to fulfil, just to keep a child in 
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good humor, are even more in the 
wrong. 

Do not pamper all the selfish desires 
and appetites of a child until these 
dominate in its character, but appeal 
to its reason, its gratitude, its sense of 
justice, its desire to please, its friend- 
ship, and teach it to be happy and con- 
tented to enjoy the good things it may 
possess, without envy or hatred toward 
those who have what it cannot expect ; 
and its usefulness in life will be greatly 
multiplied if it be taught to do favors 
occasionally instead of constantly de- 
manding them. 

Some people, however, will fume and 
work themselves into a terrible state of 
mind if a child shows that it has in- 
herited some of their own bad temper, 
and perhaps they beat and punish it 
so severely that one would hardly sus- 
pect they themselves originally were 
responsible for its disposition. That 
parent will never find it easy to 
manage children, for one who cannot 
control himself never has the kind of 
a will to govern others well. Moreover, 
while the laws of heredity and pre- 
natal influence cannot be applied to 
make changes after the child is born, it 
is always possible for a parent to cor- 
rect a bad example or an evil influence, 
and so, while improving one’s own tem- 
per, to also benefit the child. 
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of Handwriting. 
Il. 


MAGDALENE KINTZEL-THUMM. 


2. The aesthetical sign, indicating 
artistic tastes and talents, is shown not 
on once but twice-bent strokes, i.e., 
strokes having both a right-handed 
and a left-handed part. The artistic 
talent is but small when this sign is 
limited to letters which, in their natu- 
ral calligraphic form, show a twice- 
bent curve. The D, for example, 
starts with a right-handed stroke and 
ends with a left-handed one. The 
passing over from the right to the left 


takes place at the bottom of the letter. 
If here we see a harmonic curve, a 
pretty wave-form, we can be sure that 
the writer possesses good taste, for 
people without taste form a hunch 
where the tasteful writer shapes a 
curve. Such curve is of a much higher 
value if it is freely, individually 
formed by the writer; i.e., if an origi- 
nally single-bent stroke is double-bent 
then we can really speak of artistic 
talents. And we can actually notice 
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these double-bent curves in the hand- 
writings of artists on most any kind 
of right- or left-handed strokes. Psy- 
chology of handwriting allows us, too, 
to make a distinction between the va- 
rious kinds of aesthetical curves. The 
specially musical curve shows a form 
different from the specially poetical 
and the specially plastic one; but it 
would lead too far to explain these 
special forms, and we just want to 
mention that the difference is dis- 
played in the relation of size between 
the right-handed and left-handed part 
of the curve. 

3. The intellectual sign is distinctly 
different from the ethical as well as 
from the aesthetical sign. We know 
two kinds of this sign. The one is 
very plain; it shows an omission of up 
strokes, i.e., an intellectual man likes 
to start and end his words or syllables 
with a down stroke. This sign fs in- 
dicative of intellectual training and a 
habit of logical thinking. It does not 
show a productive intellect, though. 
The productive sign is a very compli- 
cated one; it shows a tendency to 
write all strokes of a word or a sylla- 
ble in a uniform direction, i.e., either 
totally right-handed or totally left- 
handed. This sign is apt to form en- 
tirely new shapes of letters. Suppose 
a scientific man wants to write the 
word “fist.” There is one letter in 
this word which he cannot write in a 
form different from its natural shape, 
namely, the letter s, which must nec- 
essarily be right-handed. He will, 
therefore, give to the three other let- 
ters, all of them naturally left-handed, 
a right-handed form, so as to be able to 
write the whole word with uniform 
strokes. In a similar manner he will, 
for the sake of one necessarily left- 


_handed letter, give a left-handed form 


to eventually right-handed neighbors. 

4. The sign of humor shows a 
double-bent stroke, like the aestheti- 
cal sign; for huamor—in contrast to wit 
—is necessarily aesthetical. Humor is 
ethical, too, and it therefore shows a 
strongly abducent form in handwrit- 
ing. The sign of humor finally shows 


an intellectual relation, for it includes 
both kinds of intellectual signs, the 
omission of up strokes and the ten- 
dency to equalize differences of direc- 
tion. A humorous man, in writing, 
for example, the word “lady,” con- 
nects the left-handed loop of the d di- 
rectly with the right-handed y by a 
stroke of about the shape of the print- 
ed S, totally omitting the final up 
stroke of the d and the starting up 
stroke of the y, and smoothly evenning 
the contrast of the left- and the right- 
handed stroke. 

5. The sign of wit shows a similar 
tendency and appears at exactly the 
same places where a humorous man 
forms his curves in handwriting, 
namely, where a left-handed stroke 
has to be connected with a right- 
handed one. But the sign of wit shows 
no curve; it simply connects the two 
letters by one right-handed stroke, for 
wit is not aesthetical. It is neither 
ethical, for its ideal form shows a con- 
traction of strokes. The sign of wit is 
highly intellectual, though. It shows 
an omission of up strokes and it forms 
all left-handed strokes right-handed. 
The witty man connects the d and y in 
the following way: he forms the d 
right-handed by omitting the upper 
loop of the d, and bending the top of 
this letter right down to the first 
right-handed stroke of the y. 

6. The pathological signs of hand- 
writing, i.e., the signs of mental and 
bodily diseases, show some very inter- 
esting points, too. The most import- 
ant signs of mental disease are uneven 
up strokes, i.e., those strokes which an 
intellectual man totally omits are en- 
larged and enlengthened by joining 
one or more left-handed strokes in a 
right-handed one, or vice versa. We 
find at the same time an intense form 
of change of direction (i.e., the very 
contrary of the other intellectual 
sign) in the handwriting of an insane 
person. The uneven up strokes inva- 
riably end in tremor-writing when the 
mental disease advances to a point 
where it is incurable. We have to lay 
stress on the fact, though, that patho- 
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logical tremor is distinctly different 
from physiological tremor—a result of 
old age, cold, overexertion—as the 
former is seen on up strokes only, the 
latter mainly on down strokes. It is 
an important fact that the uneven up 
strokes are seen in a person’s hand- 
writing long before the mental disease 
really breaks out. “Wherever there is 
a slight tendency to pathological con- 
ditions of brain, it is shown in hand- 
writing soon enough to be able to pre- 
vent, or at least moderate, a calamity 
by using hygienic and_ therapeutic 
measures. Signs of handwriting cal! 
out a ‘Beware’ long before any other 
token of danger is in sight.” (P. 136 
of “Psychology and Pathology of 
Handwriting,” by Magdalene Thumm- 
Kintzel, published by Fowler & Wells 
Co., New York and London). 

Bodily diseases, too, are shown by 
uneven strokes, namely, uneven down 
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strokes. Their left-handed form, 
which can be seen on the long down 
strokes of the letters 1, b, h, ete., indi- 
cates a pathological condition of the 
process of respiration, i.e., asthma, 
heart disease, and lung trouble are 
shown by the various forms of this 
sign. The right-handed form as seen 
on the lower part of the letters g, y, z, 
indicates a disturbance in the process 
of digestion. Various forms of troub- 
les of the intestines and the stomach 
are shown by the different shape of 
this sign. 

This part of Graphology, relating to 
signs of bodily diseases,-is far from 
being worked out, though, and contri- 
butions from whoever is in possession 
of any pathological handwritings are 
called for to aid in new discoveries, 
and they are asked to forward them to 
us to aid in future discoveries. 


PROGRESS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
THE PIONEERS. No 3. 


By G. G. Rockwoop. 


Soon after the introduction of the collo- 
dion process a young and active element 
appeared in Sarony, Kurtz, Mora, myself 
and others, who gave photography a strong 
impetus in the way both of novelty and 
artistic development. At this time the carte- 
de-visite was introduced, and the craze or 
fashion of friendly exchanges and family 
albums was established. The first carte-de- 
visite made in this country was of Baron 
Rothschild by myself, and the first lady to 
make an appointment for such a sitting was 
Mrs. August Belmont. In a few months the 
leading establishments were doing an ex- 
cellent business and appointments for sit- 
tings were made two and three weeks in 
advance. 

The new men who had come into the art 
were men of culture in art and literature; 
some of them were artists of experience and 
skill; others had been members of the press 
and stood high in business and social circles. 
The old conventionalities were cast aside, 
and photography received a_ thoroughly 
artistic impulse. Each worked in a degree 
in the line of a specialty; some to secure the 
great dramatic representatives and treat 
them with strong individuality; others ex- 
ercised a fine artistic taste, and did much to 
the development of novelties and new im- 
provements in the art. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


The use of the art in graphic illustration 
seemed to be a natural step forward. Ex- 
periments were made both in Europe and 
America toward some method of producing 
printing blocks from the photographic 
image. For quite a period the art only 
reproduced pictures which were already in 
line or stipple. The most successful results 
were on stone by photolithography. The 
“Daily Graphic,” the first to use photog- 
raphy exclusively, was printed from stone. 

The next step was to produce zine or cop- 
per plates which could be used with type on 
an ordinary printing press. Progress was 
very rapid. It was found that any pictorial 
subject that had been engraved or any 
picture which was in lines could be repro- 
duced in a few hours in a relief plate and 
printed from as easily as the original plate. 
Whole books, letter presses and illustrations 
were entirely reproduced by photography 
and at a price and with a rapidity truly 
astonishing. 

A noted English publisher learning that 
one of his books had been republished in 
America announced with great positiveness 
that the American edition was full of er- 


(Continued on page 266.) 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, AUGUST, 1905 


To be thrown upon one’s own resources is to be cast into the very lap of Fortune. 
—FRANELIN. 


In this world so great and mighty 
There’s a place for everyone, 
And each one must find his corner 
Ere life’s battle can be won. 

One is born to be a merchant ; 
One to law with longing turns; 





WHO SHOULD STUDY PHRE- 
NOLOGY ? 


Young men who have to work their 
own way to eminence? It will be an 
advantage to them to be able to un- 
derstand those with whom they come 
in contact, will it not? 

Young women? Will they not find 
value in being able to judge correctly 
the worth of young men who may pay 
their addresses? If they must earn 
their own living, will anything assist 
them more than the ability to measure 
persons correctly ? 

Mothers? Do they not need help 
in the proper management and train- 
ing of their children? Will anything 
help them like understanding the pe- 
culiarities of the little ones? 








One to art, and one to physics; 
One with fire poetic burns; 
One is born to grind the corn; 
One to sow and reap it. 
Every mortal has his place: 
Find yours, then, and keep it. 
J. M.S. 


Housekeepers? Can all servants be 
treated alike? Is there any science, 
aside from Phrenology, that will tell 
why they cannot? Is it not of value to 
know who may be dictated to and who 
will be the best kind of help if orders 
are given as suggestions ? 

Clergymen? They must be familiar 
with the operations of the mind, must 
they not? When they can demonstrate 
to selfish men that they may be happier 
in this life as well as hereafter, by cul- 
tivating their moral natures, they will 
have added power, will they not ? 

Lawyers? Must they not judge their 
clients? Must they not be able to tell 
the nature of witnesses and their de- 
sire to tell the truth, and also to under- 
stand each man on the jury to be able 
to appeal to them effectively? 
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Physicians? They must consider the 
constitutions and idiosyncracies of their 
patients as well as their ailments, must 
they not? 

Teachers? Do they find all the pu- 
pils alike? Can they tell why they are 
not? Will they not be aided by know- 
ing whom to encourage and how to 
manage the obstreperous, the dull and 
the precocious ? 

Agents? Will they not be aided by 
ability to read strangers? Will it not 
be an advantage to them to know with 
whom they may be free and social, with 
whom dignified and reserved, ete. ? 


Managers? They will be helped if, 


they know before employing a person 
that he will prove competent, will they 
not? They will be aided if they can 
reject intelligently such as apply that 
are not adapted to the work in hand, 
will they not ? 


THE BRAIN. 
In another article our readers will 


find some notes on the gradual increase 
of size of heads of the present genera- 
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tion. More than that, we would like 
to say that the size of a head alone is 
not all that is necessary to determine a 
person’s intelligence, and in order to 
check the general idea that is so often 
expressed, namely, that Phrenologists 
believe that every talented person 
should have a large brain, we wish to 
explain that this is not the case, that 
many small brains and small heads are 
of great value. It depends upon where 
the brain is developed that tells the 
story. There are many criminals who 
have a poor quality of organization 
and large heads. They are well devel- 
oped in the basilar portion, but have a 
scant percentage of gray matter in the 
superior part of the brain. It is clear 
to see that such persons will be ruled 
or governed by their animal propensi- 
ties, while the high, well filled out head 


on the top possesses an immense in- 


fluence for good, and, after all, it is 
the moral lights and persons of moral 
character and fiber that give more to 
the world at large than those who have 
a large basilar and a small superior 
region of the head. 


———_e—___———_ 


PROGRESS IN 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(Continued from page 264.) 


rors, believing very naturally that it would 
be impossible to put into type large volumes 
without some typographical errors. His 
contention was that it would require ex- 
perts of almost as much skill and experience 
in the realms of science and literature to 
read the proofs accurately as to write the 
original articles. So he was much confused 
when informed that the entire volume page 
for page, had been photo-engraved, with not 
a touch of an engraver or a type lifted. 
An edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica was reproduced so excellently by this 
art that, were it not for the size of the re- 
production, it could not be distinguished 
from the original. I reproduced the whole 
of the Oratorio of the “Elijah,” music and 
words, of the size of the original. The ad- 
vantage of doing so was not only in the 


cheapness of the reproduction, but also the 
freedom from all anxieties as concerned ac- 
curacy. Of course, no proof reading was 
needed. 

The next step of importance in this direc- 
tion is the translation of the photographic 
image direct to a printing block without the 
interposition of an artist or an engraver. 
That is, the events of the day are photo- 
graphed and by mechanical and chemical 
means alone transformed in a short time to 
a printing block and used with ordinary 
types on a printing press. This is known 
as the half-tone process and leaves little to 
be desired, so perfect are the best methods 
now in use by our leading magazines and 
newspapers. Meissembach of Germany was 
about the first in this field followed by Ives 
of Philadelphia and Kurtz in New York. 
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These things are now the possibilities of the 
art in a practical way, and open up an im- 
mense field in all the arts. . 

An interesting fact concerning these 
photo-engraving processes is the wonderful 
speed with which the work is accomplished. 
For quite a season the translation of a 
photograph to a printing block was the 
work of hours; now it is a matter of min- 
utes. A New York newspaper, in order to 
test a device which I had recently invented 
in this line, sent me a subject to be photo- 
graphed. In sixteen minutes from the time 
he entered my studio the positive picture 
was ready for the half-tone process, which, 
in a rush, can easily be made in from twenty 
to forty minutes. 

I recall the days when in a large room in 
the art department of Harper & Bros. there 
were probably forty or fifty wood engravers 
engaged on the illustrations intended for the 
various publications of that great house. 
We had some bright men in those days. 
Their province was to make drawings and 
designs, sometimes on the wood and at times 
on drawing paper. There were Charles G. 
Bush, E. A. Abbey, Charles Parsons and 
many men who through this wonderful 
training became famous. If I mistake not, 
F. 0. C. Darley was an occasional. contribu- 
tor; but there was many a pang in the 
hearts of these artists when at times they 
found their beautiful drawings misinter- 
preted or mutilated in the wood cuts. To 
meet this difficulty I devised, sometime in 
the ’60s, a process by which the drawing 
could be photographed on the wood, and it 
was in use for a long time with great suc- 
cess. 

The perfected processes of photo-engrav- 
ing have so taken the place of engravings 
on wood that I question whether there is to- 
day. a single engraver on the regular pay- 
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roll of the Harpers, the “Century,” or any 
of the big publishing concerns who formerly 
had such a large force. The beautiful wood 
cut is at times in evidence’to cover some 
special requiement. The illustrations which 

















Photo by Rockwood. 


PROF. MORSE. 


Who introduced Photography into America. 


are so often mistaken for wood cuts are re- 
touched half-tone plates. The copper sur- 
face of the photo-engraved plate lends 
itself admirably to the touch of the graver. 
Here, too, is an outlet to the skilled engravers 
who_otherwise would to a degree find their 
occupation gone. 


REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In 
these reviews we seek to treat author and publisher 
satisfactorily and justly, and also to furnish our 
readers with such information as shall enable them 
to form an opinion of the desirability of any par- 
ticular volume for personal use. It is our wish to 
notice the better dem of books issuing from the 
press, and we invite publishers to favor the Editor 
with recent publications, especially those related 
in any way to mental and physiological science. 

We can supply any of the books noticed at prices 
quoted. 





Man’s Responsibility; Or How and Why 
the Almighty Introduced Evil Upon the 
Earth. By Thomas G. Carson, New York. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Knick- 
erbocker Press. 

This is a remarkable book and one that 
is destined to do much good in the cause 
of Phrenology. By its title, one would not 
think it had any connection with Phrenol- 





ogy, and for this reason many persons would 
take it for a work relating to some other 
subject. 

The writer displays a thorough knowledge 
of Phrenology, and presents the subject in 
a most pleasing and interesting manner. If 
one takes up this book to read, he will 
surely complete it, the style is so simple 
and flowing. His way of presenting Phre- 
nology is, to say the least, unique. Many 
persons would be induced to read a book 
of this character who would be repelled by 
some other title. 

There is no doubt that Phrenology is 
coming more and more to the front, and as 
an introduction to the study of psychology 
it is unsurpassed. For this reason we hail 
with pleasure such books as this, as they 
are a means of introducing the subject of 
Phrenology in quarters where Phrenology 
is but little understood and appreciated. 
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Phrenometry, Auto-Culture and _ Brain- 
Building by Suggestion, What It Is and 
How It Is Done. By R. Dimsdale Stocker. 
Published by Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York City and L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don, Eng. - 

This is the fifth book of the series of 
psychic manuals written by the above 
author. It is written like the other books 
of this series in a condensed way and con- 
tains three chapters: (I) Phases of Con- 
sciousness and Brain-Action, (II) The Sci- 
ence of Mind and (III) The Secret of Per- 
sonal Success. The book has sixty-four 
short pages, and is written in an interesting 
style. It proceeds to discuss the true aims 
of real phrenologic science. It tells the 
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reader that if he is not pleased with the 
shape of his head he can develop a new one, 
that the materials are born with him and 
he can build whatever edifice pleases his 
fancy—beautiful or ugly, symmetrical or 
disproportionate. He goes on to prove that 
thoughts are things, that mind influences 
and impresses matter, and that the without 
is but the echo of the within. It proceeds 
to tell the writer to concentrate his mind 
on what he wishes to develop, and lays down 
simple suggestions for so doing. It ventures 
the remark that brains alone do not yield 
success, but personal effort can help to make 
brains of some avail. We believe that 
many people will be helped by reading this 
little brochure. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions OF GENERAL [NTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, musi be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration. 

lr You Use a PseuponyM or INITIALS, write 
your full name and address also, Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names. 


J. F. C., Clearlake——You ask us to give 
you the phrenological development of a 
gambler. A gambler is generally a_per- 
son who has large Sublimity and Hope, 
with small Cautiousness, for such persons 
like to take great risks; but a gambler is 
not generally one who is wealthy, or steady 
in his way of acquiring wealth. As a rule, 
when a person turns over into his pocket 
a hundred thousand dollars by gambling, he 
does not stop there, but spends it all the 
next night in the hopes of receiving higher 
or larger sums. Persons who are willing 
to risk much in gambling are not, as a rule, 
careful enough in investing money; there- 
fore their acquisitiveness is not so strongly 
developed as their love of excitement in 
playing a losing or winning game. 

E. C., Brooklyn.—As there is a correspond- 
ence in all things in nature, so we conclude 
that persons having sound teeth have a 
correspondingly strong set of bones, and 
that their osseous system is generally all 
that can be desired. We have found that 
people of bright intelligence have neverthe- 
less possessed poor teeth, and then again we 
have noticed that persons with fine teeth 
have not always been intellectually bright. 
We think the cause is to be found in the 
excellence, or the deficiency of the motive 
temperament. 

A. 8. T., LaHarp, Ill.—In reply to your 
query as to how to take magnetic culture, 
we would say, you must get near enough 
to a magnetic needle, or a magnetic person, 


to take on their influence. Therefore, you 
should either (1) get a magnetic machine, 
or electric battery, or (2) engage the services 
of a magnetic healer. Your second question, 
with regard to the Number System, we 
would reply to by saying that we consider 
the faculties recognized in the Phrenological 
Chart are correct in their numbers, but in- 
stead of placing A, B, and C by the side 
of some of them, it would be more correct 
to give them as enumerated in mental sci- 
ence, or the new Fowler Chart. 

E. P. Y., Bellefontaine, O.—You ask if it 
is possible for a person to increase their 
height very perceptibly. We believe that 
some persons can do this, especially if they 
are those who are inclined to sit a good deal, 
for such persons draw up their tendons and 
should, when reclining, stretch themselves 
as much as possible, and straighten out 
even their toes, when they sleep. Some 
people try a mechanical pulling, but we do 
not believe this has the needful effect upon 
all people. We have known short people 
who have tried to increase their stature by 
pulling and stretching apparatus, but they 
have been unsuccessful, while other people, 
who, we believe, have simply encouraged a 
cramped position in sitting or working, have 
increased their size or height. 

F. F., Stronghurst, [ll.—In reply to your 
question as to whether any book or paper 
is published which describes the effect of 
different diseases on the different faculties 
of the mind, we can recommend you Gall’s 
works in six volumes, the Boston edition; 
or Dr. Hollander’s work on the Functions 
of the Brain. There is a theory now that 
all diseases, more or less, can be traced to 
the spine. It is called Chiro-practics. We 
believe that the various diseases of the 
body can be traced to the brain, and phy- 
sicians are beginning to point out this 
fact in an unmistakable way. 
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WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The first autumn meeting of the American 
Institute of Phrenoiogy will be held on 
Wednesday, the 6th of September. An in- 
teresting program is being arranged. 


HASBROOK HEIGHTS. 


On May 25th, Miss Fowler gave a lec- 
ture in the Borough Hall, in the above 
place, in aid of the Library Fund. Mr. 
Pace occupied the chair and introduced the 
lecturer. She spoke on the various as- 
pects of Phrenology and discussed the ques- 
tion “Is Phrenology a Humbug?” She 
pointed out what scientists to-day have to 
say on the localization’theory, and told the 
audience that they need not be afraid of 
believing in Phrenology, as the scientific ex- 
periments that had been made on the brain 
had proved beyond a doubt that people dif- 
fered in their organizations, and that 
scientists to-day were helping to prove the 
truth of the phrenological localization the- 
ory. She took up some of the objections to 
Phrenology and with a few selected portraits 
showed the usefulness of the science. At 
the close of her hour’s talk, she examined 
the following ladies and gentlemen on the 
platform: Mr. Pace, Mr. Cheseboro, Mr. 
McEnery, Mr. Ulrich, Mr. Davis, Miss 
Tucker, Miss Bell, and Mr. Carlock. 


——__@—_—__—_———. 


MISS FOWLER’S MORNING TALK. 


Some of.the portraits of the recent guests 
of honor at Miss Fowler’s Lenten talks are 


here given. Each one brought her own in- 
dividuality and lent a charm to the several 
meetings which they attended. One guest 
was Mrs. Robinson, a member of the West 
End Women’s Republican Club, and one of 
its former presidents. - She is the inventor 
of the C. 8. R. Sanitary Garbage Closet, 
which has been introduced by the Montauk 
Sanitary Improvement Company, and has 
been introduced into over fifty tenements, 
flats, apartments and private dwellings. 
She is a thoroughly progressive worker, and 
a member of the Sunshine Society, and is 
highly interested in the psychological ques- 
tions of the day. 

Another lady was Miss Lillie d’Angelo 
Bergh, who is a member of the Woman’s 
Press Club. She kindly gave us her services 
on the 15th of April, when Miss Fowler 
spoke of the value of music as a therapeu- 
tical agent. She has had considerable ex- 
perience, and therefore the selections that 
she gave were all the more appropriate. 
Her voice is very flexible and the passages 
that have rapid trills were executed with 


grace and ease, the “Nightingale’s Trill” 
being one of her favorites. ; 

Another guest of honor was Mrs. Kilpat- 
rick, from Malvern, Ark. She is an enthusi- 
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MRS. C. S. ROBINSON. 


astic student of Phrenology, having gradu- 
ated at the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy some few years ago. She has carried 
her knowledge of Phrenology into her west- 
ern home, and on her return expects to 


MISS LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH. 
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give a report of what she heard and saw 
while she was in New York, and not the 
least of the objects of interest, she says, was 
her meeting with several prominent New 
York clubwomen at Miss Fowler’s Lenten 
talks in April, namely, Mrs, Devereux Blake, 
on the occasion when “Law and the Scrip- 
tures” was the topic of the day, and also on 
the occasion when the topic was “Literature 
and the Scriptures,’ when Mrs. Clarence 
Burns, Mrs. Yardley, Mrs. Thomas Edison, 
and Mrs. Cochran were present, and said a 





MRS. KILPATRICK. 


few words. Each topic introduced was 
shown to have a biblical significance, as well 
as a phrenological interpretation, and many 
of the ladies and gentlemen present served 
as illustrations of the topics under discus- 
sion. The thumb impressions of the ladies 
present were taken, in order to swell the 
evidence that Miss Fowler is collecting with 
regard to how character manifests itself in 
the rims and circles of the thumb. 





FIELD NOTES. 


R. J. Black is permanently located in Vin- 
ton, Ia., giving examinations, and writes us 
that business is very good. 

J. B. Harris is touring Missouri, giving 
lecturés and examinations. 

E. J. O’Brien and George Cozens are both 
located in Canada. 

Owen H. Williams, D. P. Flagg and Alice 
M. Rutter are located in Atlantic City for 
the summer season. 

. H. Hinman, Phrenologist, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., has just moved into his new 
office, 121114 Main Street, where he will 
be ready to wait on his clients and friends 
from far and near. 
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George Tester, Phrenologist, has been lec- 
turing at Ayr, Ont. “The Ayr News” re- 
marks, concerning one of his lectures on 
Phrenology and the allied sciences which 
was given on Tuesday afternoon before the 
teachers and scholars in the public school, 
as follows: “He said that the faculties of 
the mind were manifested through special 
organs situated in special parts or portions 
of the brain. That in estimating character, 
not only shape and development of the cra- 
nium must be taken into account, but also 
the temperament, health, bodily texture and 
form, education, and environment. That 
temperament depended upon which set of 
bodily apparatus predominated. Thus, if 
the vital organs were most strongly repre- 
sented, we found the vital temperament well 
developed; if the locomotive organs were in 
predominance, the motive temperament was 
developed; if the brain and nervous system 
predominated, the mental temperament was 
represented. He pointed out the different 
faculties needed for different trades and pro- 
fessions, and the advantage therefore of a 
phrenological examination. 

He then selected three scholars in the 
school and gave delineations of their charac- 
ter. The homely truth of his remarks pro- 
voked a good deal of mirth among the schol- 
ars. He was especially happy in his descrip- 
tion of a young lady. His final remarks 
were received with loud applause, showing 
that the lecture was greatly appreciated by 
all present. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is working industriously 
in the phrenological field at Chicago. 

W. Youngquist, our enthusiastic Swedish 
graduate, is continuing his phrenological ef- 
forts in Stockholm, where he has formed a 
phrenological society. In his last .number of 
the “ Frenografen,” he writes that meetings 
are held twice a week, numerous examina- 
tions are made, phrenological books loaned, 
large numbers of Fyrtornet are sold, private 
pupils are increasing in numbers, two classes 
in Phrenology are held per week, doctors 
are preaching Phrenology in their lecture 
courses, foreign phrenological magazines are 
on exhibition by one of them, others are 
writing in their medical works and men- 
tioning Phrenology in them, magazines and 
comic papers are giving whole pages to 
phrenology with several illustrations, one 
editor bought a picture of their open-air 
meeting and published it for the benefit of 
his five hundred thousand readers, publish- 
ing enterprises in phrenological literature 
passed the danger point, financially speak- 
ing, and everything tends to indicate suc- 
cess for Phrenology in Sweden. 

Mr. James Webb’s visit to Stockholm was 
of great value. He was highly appreciated 
and will long be remembered by those who 
had the pleasure of hearing him speak. We 
wish all his efforts on behalf of Phrenology 
success, 
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THE FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 


The Fowler Phrenological Institute is 
keeping up its monthly students’ meeting, 
and the secretary, Mr. D. T. Elliott writes 
that he is arranging with several of the old 
students for papers for discussion. He says 
a friend has promised to bring some boys 
from a Charity School for the purpose of 
being delineated. The Phrenological work 
is keeping Mr. Elliott busy. Several old 
students have returned to the Institute. 

Mr. Elliott writes, “I am sorry to hear 
of the death of Mr. Meakin, who died 
through an accident in New York quite 
suddenly in the spring. Mr. Meakin took 
a course of lessons in 1897, and has been a 
member with us since that time. He lived 
formerly in Staffordshire, Eng., and was 
a good fellow, especially one to ask questions 
and to probe subjects. He was in the habit 
of attending whenever circumstances would 
permit, the meetings held by the American 
Institute of Phrenology, and showed an in- 
telligence upon the subject of Phrenology in 
advance of the average student.” 


—— 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCI- 
ETY INCORPORATED. 


At the monthly meeting of this society, 
in London, on June 6th, Mr. William Cox, 


F.B.P.S., read a paper on Memory. Mr. J. 
P. Blackford presided. Memory, the author 
of the paper said, was generally understood 
to recall anything that had already found 
a place in the mind. There were some curi- 
ous phenomena connected with memory. 
For example, how easy some people found 
it to memorize things which others had 
difficulty in remembering. The affinity of 
certain minds for special lines of knowledge 
has been noticed by John Locke, but he 
did not tell us why some minds instinctively 
chose to retain one kind of knowledge in 
preference to another. It was left to Phre- 
nology to give an adequate explanation of 
this, and it was to be found in the distinc- 
tive teaching as to the relations which exist 
between the size of a definite part of the 
brain, and the power of a particular fac- 
ulty of the mind. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. 
James Webb said that each organ had its 
own special memory, and Dr. C. W. With- 
inshaw said that Mr. Cox’s paper gave a 
very lucid, concise statement of what phre- 
nologists mean by memory. An organ 
searcely ever acted alone. The wonderful 
substrata of connecting fibers showed how 
anatomy confirmed Phrenol The chair- 
man pointed out that the cultivation of 
memory was the exercise of the organs par- 
ticularly concerned with the class of facts 
which they desired to retain. A paper was 
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then read on “Phrenology, a Science, Art, 
and Philosophy,” by Miss E. Higgs. She 
said Phrenology was not invented, it was 
discovered. It was able to solve many of 
life’s mysteries and gave us the key to un- 
lock the complexities of character. A hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to both Miss 
Higgs and Mr. Cox for their papers. 


, 
THE ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The Ethnological Society listened to a 
lecture delivered by His Excellency Baron 
Kencho Suyematsu, B.A., LL.M., Cam- 
bridge; Dr. Litt., Tokio; Ex-Minister of the 
Interior; Member of the House of Peers of 
Japan; on Wednesday, March 29th. The 
lecture was a fine piece of oratory, and was 
listened to by a distinguished audience. The 
lecturer said: 

“The Japanese, as a rule, are more dis- 
posed to be reticent than to push forward. 
They like tenderness in everything; they 
prefer simplicity to gorgeousness. 

“As to the moral character of the Japa- 
nese, the details of Oriental ethics may differ 
in some ways from those of the West, but 
our people have always had strict views 
on the lines of ethics in general. It is 
therefore a mistake to suppose that people 
in the Far East lack ethical principles, 
as many people formerly imagined was the 
case. The Japanese have as much affec- 
tion, in other words attachment to their 
homes and families, as have other peo- 
ple, and they also have passionate emo- 
tions. People often speculate upon the ex- 
tent of the intellectual faculty of the Japa- 
nese. The development of intellectual fac- 
ulty, it seems to me, depends a good deal 
upon heredity, as well as on the surround- 
ing atmosphere.” 

These thoughts, among others, it can eas- 
ily be seen, were of practical value to all 
who had the pleasure of listening to the 
learned doctor. 


———_@q@ 


PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS. 

For October the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
offers a prize for the best article on Culture, 
What It Is and in Whom We Find It. The 
competition for August for the best analysis 
of Absent-mindedness and What Faculties 
Go to Give It has been won by Frank Dip- 
pel, Philadelphia. His reply appears in an- 
other column of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. 

Mr. Isola Shinn, of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
wrote a very good reply for the contest, for 
which he has been given 80 per cent., while 
Mr. George Tester, of Ontario, also wrote a 
good, but short, epitome of the subject, 
for which he has been given 75 per cent. 
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The prize for May for the best description 
of Rubinstein, the musician, was competed 
for by Mr. George Tester, who received 100 
per cent. for his article, and Mr. Frank 
Dippel, who received 90 per cent. The de- 
scription appears in another column. 

The prize offer for September is for the 
best article on Concentration of Mind and 
the Faculties Necessary to Maintain It. 
Will our readers kindly send in their an- 
swers as soon as possible, and bear in mind 
the one for October on Culture. 

All prize winners will be given a year’s 
subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL or any dollar book they select from 
the Fowler & Wells Co. Catalogue. 


+ 


RUBINSTEIN. 








The first thing that strikes us on looking 
at the portrait of Rubinstein is that it bears 
the unmistakable stamp of genius. We 
see this indicated in the long, flowing hair, 
the Grecian nose and forehead (artistic tal- 
ent in some direction), that unconscious but 
dramatic pose, and that natural authori- 
tative air of a master who realizes his genius 
and what it means to the world. Notice 
that long upper lip speaking clearly of 
continuity and of patience to work and 
wait; that prominent ear indicative of lon- 
gevity and vitativeness; and that bold, de- 
cisive chin, showing determination, original- 
ity, and endurance. Then see the width 
between the ears that tells of wonderful 
executive power, and of that tireless energy 
so necessary to genius and which is the 
infinite capacity of taking pains. 

Roughly speaking, the head is round and 
well developed at the base, showing, as is 
common to his race, a large development 
of the vital temperament and giving him 
at once a wealth of affection, warmth, 
fervor, and emotion. How well the literary 
faculties (so common to really great men) 
are represented, especially tune, time, and 
language. Then look at that broad fore- 
head, so noble in its boldness, which im- 
parts from its lateral developments the love 
of the esthetical and ethereal, whether in 
art, music, poetry, or oratory. 

All great musicians are distinguished by 
such a forehead, for it is these perfective 
faculties which impart the intense love of 
the perfect and lovely in nature, and tend 
to elevate every beautiful idea conceived by 
the mind. To them, in the words of the 
poet Keats (himself noted for these gifts), 
we might say in truth, ‘ 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever, 
Its loveliness increases, it shall never 
Pass into nothingness.” 


We must not overlook the fulness of the 
brain in the frontal and prefrontal regions, 
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giving intense mental susceptibility, both to 
joy and sorrow, happiness and distress; and 
that fiery enthusiasm and overflowing ec- 
stasy which distinguishes everything they 
take up. 

We are forced also to notice the wonderful 
memory for form and order, and that finely 
modeled mouth with its mobile lips so sensi- 
tive to every external impression. With all 
these traits, which are so obvious to the 
careful observer, is it any wonder that this 
man held his listeners entranced with the 
rapture of his melodies? Of such men, we 
can only say “The hand that formed them 
is divine,” for God’s best gifts ever are 
great men to this world. 

Pror, GEORGE TESTER. 
. ————* 


ABSENT-MINDEDNESS. 


Absent-mindedness is a common thing 
among men who are deep thinkers. 

A person can be engaged in thought that 
the most hideous noises would not disturb, 
but when they are aroused from their deep 
thought they do the most foolish things. 

A short time ago a young man had words 
with another. This aroused approbation, 
conscientiousness, self-esteem, and combat- 
iveness. He tried to take numbers and 
prices of goods, but for the life of him could 
not; one mistake after another. This man 
was absent-minded as far as numbers and 
prices were concerned. 

It is said of Edison, the great inventor, 
that very often he forgets to eat his meals, 
so concentrated is his mind on what he is 
doing. If he were asked to come quickly 
to an adjoining room, he would no deubt go 
with his overalls on. 

I remember being told of a very bright 
man and a scholar, intensely interested in 
a, book, when suddenly his wife called down 
to him from the second-story window to 
put water on the stove to cook. He sudden- 
ly sprang from the chair, took a wooden 
bucket, filled it with water and put it on 
the stove to cook. 

The lady described in the PHrENo. Jour. 
must have spirituality very large, which gives 
her imagination. Continuity is also large, as 
she can only do one thing at a time, that is, 
to do it well perceptiveness must be small. 
She must have had her mind on going to 
bed. I have no fault to find with this 
woman other than this: If she would put 
her concentrated mind on some specific work 
that would do the world good. Concentra- 
tion is a very fortunate faculty to have 
when it is used for good. On the other hand, 
you can concentrate your mind on the loss 
of some dear one and become insane. 
Absent-mindedness you will find in people 
that are intellectual, as a rule, and not in 
frivolous people that have a thousand dif- 
ferent ideas in twenty-four hours. 

FRANK DIPPEL. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 


able to the order of 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required .to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


_ SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS wil! be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as call as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS shonid be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way oniy can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete.. may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“World’s Events”—Dansville, N. Y.—The 
July number of “World’s Events” gives 
“Sonre Features of Oxford Life” by H. E. 
Read, and, as the article is illustrated, it 
carries us back to the fine old university 
city. An article on “Night in the Zoo,” by 
W. Von Schierbrand, tells us of the Law 
of the Zoo versus the Law of the Jungle, and 
is finely illustrated with pictures of animals. 
Events that are occurring in Sweden, King 
Alfonso Third’s visit to France and England, 
and the marriage of the Crown Prince of 
Germany, are items of news which are men- 
tioned in this issue. 

“Good Health’—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
contains an article on the “Ethics of Good 
Cooking,” by Mrs. 8. P. Rorer. “The Gar- 
den City,” by E. E. Adams, and “The Date 
and Some New Ways to Use It,” by George 
E. Cornforth, are some of the interesting 
articles in this valuable magazine. All 
housewives would do well to read the article 
on “Flies as Carriers of Disease,” by F. J. 
Otis, M.D. 








All remittances should be made pay- 
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“Human Nature’—San Francisco, Cal.— 
The July number opens with an article on 
“Phrenology Triumphant,” an insane boy 
was restored to sanity by phreno-surgery. 
This is a story told by Dr. Louis Williams, 
the phrenologist. All should read the ac- 
count for themselves. An interesting article 
on “Still in the Dark” is written by the 
editor, and is every word of it true. He 
says, “It depends on the location of brain 
matter and the quality of organization as 
to whether we are intellectual or not.” 
“Have an Object in Life,” and “Heads and 
Faces” are titles of articles that will repay 
anyone to read. 

“Health”—New York—One article in the 
July number is contributed by Ellen Goodell 
Smith, M.D., on “Recollections of a Pio- 
neer Health Reformer.” “Diphtheria,” by G. 
H. Corson, is another interesting article. 
“Our Medical Laws,” by Hugh Mann, and 
“Nearly Half a Man’s Wages Goes for 
Food,” by G. Gilbert Percival, M.D., are 
other articles of interest. 

“Pacific Medical Journal”—San Francisco, 
Cal.—“Is the Mosquito a Disseminator of 
Malaria” is an article by J. M. Hurley, M.D. 
“Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis” is another ar- 
ticle worthy our careful consideration. “The 
Treatment of Disease of the Nervous Sys- 
tem,” by H. D’Arcy Power, treats on the 
fascinating subject in an interesting way. 

“Vegetarian Magazine’—Chicago, Ill.— 
“A New Method of Diagnosis,” by Dr. W. E. 
Elfrink, “Health Foods,” by J. 8. P. Flint, 
“Physical Culture as it Should Be,” by M. 
D. Greene, are articles of more than ordinary 
interest. 

“Delineator’"—New York—is an interest- 
ing magazine containing more than an av- 
erage percentage of usefulness for the home, 
for it appeals in so many ways to the home- 
livers. There are articles of general interest 
as well as those that pertain to fashion and 
style. 

“Nautilus’”—Holyoke, Mass.—opens with 
an article on “Well Done,” by Elizabeth 
Towne. It says “It takes character to gen- 
erate a desire of the thought that moves 
things. Character is mental backbone and 
muscle, Character is the outcome of an un- 
conquerable self-respect and_ self-reliance, 
Character must act or degenerate; character 
must express or expire.” 














“Human Culture”—Chicago, Ill.—An arti- 
cle on “Some Effects From the Forty-two 
Human Faculties” is a subject that is dis- 
cussed by A. P. Davis, M.D. “The Art of 
Keeping Young” and “The Cultivation of 
Cheerfulness” are articles of some moment. 

“Madame”—Indianapolis, Ind.—This mag- 
azine opens with an article on “Chicago’s 
Noted ial Settlement” by Mrs. E. C. 
Buckham. As the title indicates, we are 
given an account of Miss Jane Adams’ work 
which she founded fifteen years ago, and 
which has been such an inspiration to 
other cities which have followed her ex- 
ample. “Home Lives of Prominent Ameri- 
can Women,” by J. Van Allen, takes up 
this month the life and work of Mrs. Potter 
Palmer. “George Eliot and Her Noble 
Ideals” is the subject of an article by Joseph 
W. Strout, who discusses this clever woman’s 
writitigs. 

“Mind”—Easton, Pa.—has an article on 
“Universal Motherhood,” by Hester M. 
Poole. “The Centers of force” by F. 
Landon. 

“Suggestion”—Chicago, Ill—The editor 
writes an article on “Health Foods and 
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Health Cranks.” “Killed by Thought” is 
an article worth reading. So is “How Not 
to Worry” by Prof. R. J. Raymond. 

“American Monthly and Review of Re- 
views”—New York—‘“For the Conquest of 
the Pole,” by P. T. McGrath, and “John 
Paul Jones and Our First Triumphs on the 
Sea,” by Charles Henry Lincoln, and “Bona- 
parte at the Head of the American Navy” 
are articles of considerable interest, besides 
other interesting matter. 

“Naturopath”—New York—has an article 
“On the Water Cure in General,” by the 
Rev. T. Hartman, “Nutrition in Relation to 
Health and Disease,” by Otto Carqué, “For 
Which Sickness Can Fruit Cures be Recom- 
mended, and What Kinds of Fruits Are to 
be Chosen for the Individual Cases?” are 
valuable contributions to health and con- 
tain points which every reader should absorb 
and pass on. 

“Medical Talk”—Columbus, O.—is an in- 
teresting magazine containing short, pithy 
articles on all kinds of health-topics. 

“Lippincott’s”—Philadelphia, Pa.—has an 
unusual number of short stories this month 
by celebrated writers. 


a 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


For Sale-—46 years of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL—1859 to 1904, inclusive. 22 
years bound in half leather. 24 years un- 
bound. Price one dollar per year. 


Please find enclosed $1.00 for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL beginning with 
June. I see I am unable to get on without 
it, if times are hard. 

W. dz, 


8S. McAlester, I. T. 
Accept my earnest and persistent efforts 
and encouragement for the spread, growth, 
and development of the great, grand science 
of Phrenology and the Phrenological evolu- 

tion of the mind. 
M. A. C., 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


Accidents and Emergencies; a Guide con- 
taining Directions for the Treatment in 
Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, Ruptures, Disloca- 
tions, Burns and Scalds, Bites of Mad Dogs, 
Choking, Poisons, Fits, Sunstrokes, Drown- 
ing, ete. By Alfred Smee, with Notes and 
Additions by R. T. Trall, M.D. 32 Illustra- 
tions. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Consumption: Its Prevention and Cure by 
the Swedish Movement Cure. With Direc- 
tions for its Home Application. By David 
Wark, M.D. Price, 25 cents. 

Marriage: Its History and Ceremonies. 
= d L. N. Fowler. With a Phrenological and 
Physiological exposition of the functions 
for Happy Marriages. 12 mo, 216 pages, Il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.00. The first sixty-nine 
pages of this work are devoted to the His- 


tory of Marriage, and to a description of 
the various methods and customs which dif- 
ferent nations and tribes, from the com- 
mencement of the world to the present time, 
have adopted to gratify their sexual nature, 
with suggestions in relation to those quali- 
ties which should, and those which should 
not exist in husband and wife, etc. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. The De- 
velopment of the True Principles of Health 
and Longevity. By John Balbirnie, M.D., 
with the Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. Price, paper, 
25 cents. 

The Natural Cure. Consumption, Consti- 
pation, Bright’s Disease, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, “Colds” (Fevers), ete. How Sickness 
Originates, and How to Prevent it. A 
Health Manual for the People. By C. E. 
Page, M.D., 294 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

How to Feed the Baby, to Make it 
Healthy and Happy: with Health Hints. 
By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth edition revised. 
168 pages. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Develop- 
ment; or, How to Acquire Plumpness of 
Form, Strength of Limb, and Beauty of 
Complexion, with Rules for Diet and Bath- 
ing, and a Series of Improved Physical Exer- 
cises. By William Milo, of London. 23 Il- 
lustrations, Price, 10 cents. 

Chronic Diseases, Especially the Nervous 
Diseases of Women. By D. Rosch. Price, 
25 cents. 

Smoking and Drinking. Does it Pay to 
Smoke? Will the coming man drink Wine? 
Inebriate Asylums and a visit to one. By 
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James Parton. 151 pages. 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Tobacco; Its Effects on the Human Sys- 
tem. By Dr. William A. Alcott. With 
notes and additions by Nelson Sizer. 149 
pages. Price, 25 cents. 

Tea and Coffee: Their Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Effects on the Human 
System. By Dr. Wm. A. Alcott. With 
notes and additions by Nelson Sizer. 118 
pages. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnastics for 
Sick and Well. By C. Klemm, Manager of 
the Gymnasium of Riga. Price, by mail, 30 
cents. 

Life at Home; or, the Family and Its 
Members. By Wm. Aikman, D.D. Price, 
cloth, $1.50. The subjects of husbands and 
Wives, Parents, Children, Brothers, Sisters, 
Employers, and Employed, and the Altar in 
the House, form some of the principal chap- 
ter headings in this book, which has received 
universal commendation from the press. 

The Family Physician. A Ready Pre- 
scriber and Hygienic Adviser. With refer- 
ence to the Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Treatment of Diseases, Accidents, and Casu- 
alties of every kind. With a Glossary and 
copious Index. By Joel Shew, M.D. 816 
pages. 279 illustrations. Price, cloth, $3.00. 
The remedies used are hygienic, and the di- 
rections are given for home treatment, which 
will, in the majority of cases, enable the 


Price, paper, 50 


reader to avoid the necessity of calling a 
physician, and the Laws of Life and Health 
are made so plain as to enable one to avoid 
sickness and the infirmities which come from 
a violation of the conditions of health. 


-Eating for Strength, or Food and Diet in 
their Relation to Health and Work, to- 
gether with several hundred Recipes for 
Wholesome Foods and Drinks. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Diseases of Modern. Life. By Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., ete. 12mo., 
520 pages. Price, cloth, $1.50. The pub- 
lisher in his preface says: “This volume will 
introduce the reader into the Essence of the 
Natural Method of treating and avoiding 
Disease.” 

The Child, Physically and Mentally, or 
Advice to a Mother According to the Teach- 
ing and Experience of Hygienic Science. A 
Guide for Mothers and Educators. By 
Bertha Meyer. Price, 75 cents. 

A Manual of Cheirosophy. <A’ Practical 
Handbook of Cheirognomy and Cheiro- 
mancy. By Edward Heron-Allen. Price, 
$2.25. 

The Science of the Hand; or, The Art of 
Recognizing the Tendencies of the Human 
Mind by the Observation of the Formation 
of the Hands. By Edward Heron-Allen. 
With illustrations. Price, $2.75. 

Dyspepsia. Its causes, symptoms, and 
cure by hydropathy and hygiene. By E. P. 
Miller, M.D. Price, paper, 25 cents. 
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Vital Force; How Wasted and How Pre- 
served. By E. P. Miller, M.D. Price, paper, 
50 cents. 

A Mother’s Advice—A Father’s Advice. 
By E. P. Miller, M.D. Paper, 25 cents. 

Hygiene of the Brain, and The Cure of 
Nervousness. By M. L. Holbrook. Part IL 
contains chapters on the Brain, the Spinal 
Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves, the 
Sympathetic Nervous System, How the 
Nerves Act, Has Nervous Activity Any 
Limit? Nervous Exhaustion, How to Cure 
Nervousness, The Cure of Nervousness (con- 
tinued), Value of a Large Supply of Food 
in Nervous Disorders. Fifty Important 
Questions Answered, What Our Thinkers 
and Scientists Say. Part II. contains Let- 
ters Describing the Physical and Intellectual 
Habits of twenty-eight well-known Men and 
Women. Parts I. and II., complete in one 
volume. Price, $1.00. 

The Royal Road to Beauty, Health and 
Higher Development. Based on Diet and 
Proper Habits of Life. By Carrica Le Favre. 
Price, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 75 cents. Full 
of suggestions to those who would improve 
bodily, mental, and moral conditions. 

How to Grow Handsome; or, Hints To- 
ward Physical Perfection, and the Philoso- 
phy of Human Beauty. Showing how 
to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry, 
Health, and Vigor, Secure Long Life, and 
Avoid the Infirmities and Deformities of 
Age. By D. H. Jacques, M.D. 250 pages. 
Price, cloth, $1.00. 

Why Do Young People Die; or, How to 
Live Healthfully and Long. By F. M. 
Health. Price, 25 cents. 

The Art of Living. By Ellen Goodell 
Smith, M.D. Three parts: Parlor Talk to 
Women; Health Culture Cooking; Thoughts 
Leading Toward Practical Ideas. Price, 
$1.00. 

Nervousness: Its Nature, Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment. With notes of cases. 
By H. 8. Drayton, M.D. Illustrated. Price, 
25 cents. This should be read by all who are 
interested in cases of nervousness in any 
way, as it indicates methods of relief that 
will be found of great value. 

Chastity; or Our Secret Sins. By Dio 
Lewis, M.D. This was the author’s favorite 
book. In it he thought he reached the high- 
est altitude of his life. It is a suggestive 
fact that while the author turns this very 
delicate subject inside out, mothers of high- 
est character and intelligence, the presidents 
of female colleges, and others of peculiar 
sensibility in such matters, praise the book 
without reserve. 320 pages. Price, full gilt, 
$2.00. 

The New Model Anatomical Manikin. 
This is a combination of Charts of portions 
of the human body hinged so as to lie over 
one another, and to be open or dissected, ex- 
hibiting the general anatomy in all its parts 
and their relation to each other. It contains 
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more than 100 views of the Human Body, 
the figure is one-half life size, and in many 
of the special Manikins, of which there are 
a large number, the parts are greatly mag- 
nified. It is chromo-lithographed on cloth- 
lined material, very strong and durable and 
colored true to nature. It is adapted for the 
schoolroom, lecture-hall, office, or for home- 
study, and is the most complete article of 
this kind ever devised. It stands about 
three feet high when open, and when closed 
is about 18x18 inches. Price, with a com- 
prehensive Manual, only $10.00. 

The Family Gymnasium. Containing the 
most improved methods of applying Gym- 
nastic, Calisthenic, Kinesipathic and Vocal 
Exercises to the Development of the Bodily 
Organs, the Invigoration of their Functions, 
the Preservation of Health, and the Cure of 
Disease and Deformities. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. 215 pages, 42 illustrations. Price, 
cloth, $1.25. 

Popular Gymnastics, or Board School 
Gymnastics, adapted for use in the Home 
as well as in Schools. 80 illustrations, show- 
ing Exercises with Dumb-bells, Rings and 
Wands. By A. T. Story. Price, 50 cents. 

Physical Culture, founded on Del-Sartean 
Principles, with lessons on Exercising, Walk- 
ing, Breathing, Resting, Sleeping, Dress, etc., 
ete. Illustrated. By Carrica Le Favre. 
Price, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Physical Culture, for Home and School. 


Scientific and Practical. By Prof. D. L. 
Dowd. 322 pages, with portrait of Author, 
and 80 illustrations, new and revised edition. 
Price, cloth, bevel edge, $1.50. 

The Chairman’s Guide. By Henry Frith. 
Thus “from the head to the tail” of the meet- 
ing, from the chair to the most insignificant 
member, the duties and conduct of those 
assembled are clearly set forth. Marginal 
Notes, for rapidity of reference, are also at- 
tached to each subject paragraph. There 
are also appendices, with forms of procedure, 
to act as guides in general cases. 50 cents. 

The Hydropathic Cook-Book. With Reci- 

pes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. By 
R. T. Trall, M.D. 226 pages, 98 illustrations. 
Price, cloth, $1.25. 
Memory and Intellectual Improvement. 
Applied to Self-Education and Juvenile In- 
struction. American edition. Illustrated. 
By Prof. O. 8. Fowler. Price, $1.00. Fowl- 
er’s Memory goes to the root of the subject, 
and no late work approaches it in value. 

Systematic Memory; or, How to Make a 
Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory 
Better. By T. Maclaren. Enlarged and Im- 
proved Edition. Price, 60 cents. 

How to improve the Memory. By G. H. 
J. Dutton. Illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 

Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for In- 
temperance. By Harriet P. Fowler. . Price, 
by mail, 30 cents. 

How to Strengthen the Memory; or, Nat- 
ural and Scientific Methods of Never For- 
getting. By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. Price, 


[August 


$1.00. Success in life depends largely on 
never forgetting. 

The Diet Cure. By T. L. Nichols, M.D. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents. 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor, and Development, 
or How to Acquire Plumpness of Form and 
Strength of Limbs. Illustrated. By W. 
Milo. Price, 10 cents. 

New Gymnastics for Men, Women and 
Children. With three hundred illustrations. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. By Dio 
Lewis, M.D. 286 pages. Price, $1.50. This 
system is the outcome of years of study 
and experiment by the most original and 
ingenious gymnast the world has ever seen. 
Already 32,000 copies of the work have been 
sold. Dio Lewis’s system has been generally 
adopted by the most advanced schools of 
this and other countries. 

The Art of Massage. This work comprises 
in addition to the ordinary course of in- 
struction, several original movements intro- 
duced by the authoress. By A. Creighton 
Hale. Price, $2.00. 

The Emphatic Diaglott. Containing the 
Original Greek Text of the New Testament, 
with an Interlineary Word-for-Word English 
Translation. By B. Wilson. 884 pages. 
Price, cloth, bevel edge, $4.00. 

Every-Day Biography. Containing a Col- 
lection of brief Biographies arranged for 
every day in the year, as a Book of Refer- 
ence for the Teacher, Student, Chautauquan, 
and Home Circles. By Amelia J. Calver. 
378 pages. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The Handbook for Home Improvement. 
Comprising How to Write, How to Talk, 
How to Behave, and How to do Business, 
Complete in one volume. 600 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

Ready for Business; or, Choosing an Occu- 
pation. A Series of Practical Papers for 
Boys. By George J. Manson. 108 pages. 
Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

Man in Genesis and Geology; or, the Bib- 
lical Account of Man’s Creation tested by 
Scientific Theories of his Origin and An- 
tiquity. By Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., 
LL.D. 149 pages. Price, cloth, $1.00. 

How to Be Weatherwise. A New View 
of our Weather System. By Isaac P. Noyes. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The Fallacies in “Progress and Poverty.” 
In Henry Dunning Macleod’s “Economics,” 
and in “Social Problems”; with the Ethics 
of Protection and Free Trade, and the In- 
dustrial Problem considered a priori. By 
William Hanson. 191 pages. Price, cloth; 
$1.00. 

How to Keep a Store. Embodying the 
Conclusions of Thirty Years’ Experience in 
Merchandising. By Samuel H. Terry. 406 
pages. Sixteenth Edition. Price, cloth, 
$1.00. 

The Analysis of Memory on a Phrenologi- 
cal Standpoint. By R. W. Smith. 180 
pages. Price, $1.00. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


What is Best for the Boy? 


This is a hard question for many to answer and anything that 
helps is useful. The most helpful book we know of is one called 


Getting Into Business, 


Or, Choosing an Occupation. A series of practical 
papers for Boys. By George J. Manson. 12 mo, 
108 pp. popular ed., cloth, 75 cents. 


When a young man thinks of following a certain line of ef- 
fort, he wants to know what will be required of him in the 
way of education and preparation; where he can obtain the 
required training, and at what cost; what duties will devolve 
upon him; what remuneration he may hope to receive; what 
occupations are likel to be overcrowded, etc. 

This book answers just such questions, and by pointing out 
the good and bad features of the different occupations, is a help 
in enabling one to decide which occupation will be best for him. 





The tone of the book is honest and manly, and one 
can easily see how it might be of incalcuable benetit 
to the lad beginning to puzzle his brains over the 
question, “‘What career + '— 7he Beacon, Boston. 


It 1s a valuable book for parents who have young 
boys to launch on life’s business stream.— 7e/egram, 
Harrisburg. 


It 1s just what parents need, that they may be able 
o decide intelligently for their sons as to what shall 


be their life-work, and every young man should read 
and study 1 carefully.—Hera/d, Erie, N, Y. 

The advice is so ponetiont and wholesome we hope 
it may fall under the eye of every young man abou 
to enter upon a career.-—Geyer’s Stationer. 


Many fathersand mothers, and many you men, 
blunder fearfully from the lack ot just such , a, 
tion as 1s here given.—J/ilvstrated Christian . sehly 


Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of price in cloth 75c. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 


Right Selection in Wedlock 


Marriage 1s a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and who 
should not, giving portraits to illustrate the tem- 
peraments and tne whole subject fully. The right 
age to marry, mental and intellectual aspects of 
marriage, feelings and sentiments adapted, step- 
mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, marriage of 


cousins, etc. Price 10 cents. 


CHOICE oF OccuPATION, by Prof. Sizer: this 
number has already been distributed to the ex- 
tent of 100,000 copies, and still there are thou- 


sands more who should read it. 10 cents, 
Are they well mated? 
BY ONE WHO 


HAS DONE BOTH, GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED. 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and ‘‘Keeping a Mate’? the author gives points of interest 
to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wish some one to 
love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations, By mail, 10 cents. 


THE THREE AT ONE TIME, 25 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d Street, New York. 
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FRONT AND SIDE-VIEW POSITIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
PREFERRED 


A MIRROR OF THE MIND. 


Order for Delineation from Portraits, 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York. 


Enclosed find Five Dollars, for which please fur- 
nish written description of character, as follows 
(Marked Chart not included): 








Name of Person 
CHEMIN OF FF ABE cs ccceisivresicoscvivtiensesecsened inches 
From Root of Nose over T: vp-head.. 

From opening of Ears over Top-head .....cc110++0000 
FEE FR eo ricccecnissccins Sa cacicemssersicens 
General Weight with ordinary clothing 

Size Around Chest, just under arms 

Size Around the Waist. 

Color of Hair 

Complexion 

Extent of Education 

Occupation hitherto 

Health 


Number of portraits sent 
scription, are to be returnea to 


FOR SAFE DELIVERY ADD REGISTRATION FEE. 8 CENTS, 


American BFE Journal 
\/ All about Bees. 
16-page Weekly. 

Sample Free. $1 


opens 3 months’ 
Trial Trip, 20c. silver or stamps. 
Best writers. Oldest dee-paver; 
illustrated. Dept’s for beginners 


and for women bee-keepers. 
GEORGE W.YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








A Great Offer for 1905 


MISTAKES OF 
NEW THOUGHT 


READ Human Nature for May, June, July, and 

August, 1904. The four copies, 20 cents 
mailed, or, if you will remit the annual subscrip- 
tion of 50 cents for 1905, I will mail you the 
above four copies FREE! 


Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 
1020 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


-MILLER’S HOTEL | 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 
Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 

Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 


Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 











“THE ART OF LIVING LONG” 


BY LOUIS CORNARO 





(Cornaro wrote his guide to a long and healthy life in 
four parts, at the ages of 83, 86, 91, 
and 95, and died at 103.) 


Octavo volume, illustrated, bound in full N 1 50 
cloth, gilt top—a handsome parlor edition. et ‘ ° 
Postpaid, $1.62 
BISHOP SEYMOUR, Springfield 
A valuable contribution to hygienic literature. 
work and hope it will have a wide circulation. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, President Boston University 
Ihave enjoyed reading your handsome work, and am placing 
it in the University Library for the use of professors and 
students. 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER, New York 
I can hardly find words to thank you for this noble work you 
have edited so well. The volume teems with the treasure of 
good counsel. 
WILLIAM D. HOARD, Ex-Gorernor of Wisconsin 
A valuable contribution to the knowledge and understanding 
of man. 
TIMOTHY DWIGHT, Ex-President Yale University 
The book will be helpful, I am sure, to many readers who will 
carefully reflect upon the thoughts which it offers. 
OHIO C. BARBER, President Diamond Match Co. 
I feel such a deep interest in the book, I wish to have some of 
my friends read it. Please send me twelve more copies. 
REV. RUSSELL H. CONWELL, Philadelphia 
It is one of the best books on health and long life yet published. 
WILLIAM F. VILAS, Ex-Secretary of the Interior 
Your translation of Cornaro’s legacy of the secret of long life 
has given me pleasure and instruction. 
BIsHOP MCCLOSKRY, Louisville 
Who knows, it may help to land me, if not into, at least some- 
where in the neighborhood of the nineties. [b. 1823] 


I commend the 


Sent upon receipt of price, prepaid, to all points In this or any for- 
eign country, by 


Fowler & Wells Company 
24 East 22d St., New York 


N. B.—When ordering copies to be sent as gifts to others, give 
eM noe na Aigticnnster J 
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MIRACLE 
AND LAW 


A Study in Scientific Religion by 
BY J. H. TUCKWELL 


Forward 
1. The Reign of Law 
2. What ts a Miracle 
3 How Events appear Miraculous 
4. Laws Transcended 
‘“* Below the Threshold” 


5: 

The Author says :— 

There is abundant evidence of man’s spiritual 
destiny. There are embryo faculties within him that 
are prophetic of his future. Well nigh boundless are 
the hopes which, not only the promises of religion but 
the new psychology ‘holds out for our race, 

35 Cents, Postpaid 


A TEXT BOOK ON 
SUCCESS AND POWER 


Anpv How To Attain Ir 
Natural Sciences, Wisdom, Religion. Soul, Mind, Body 
HUPIAN | NATURE 
And its culture 
Founded on the Astrologic and ty ee Principles 
and finally expressed PHY 
PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
By W. ROCKWELL KENT, A.M., A.S.D., Ph. D., 
PHRENOLOGIST AND PSYCHOLOGIST 


25 Cents, Postpaid 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street New York 


PERPETUAL HEALTH 


Crown 8vo, Bound in Cloth 
How to 
Secure a New Lease of Life 


BY THE EXERCISE OF 


WILL POWER: 


IN FOLLOWING OUT 


The Combined ‘‘Cantani-Schroth” Cure 


A NEW AND INFALLIBLE METHOD OF 
TREATMENT OF DISEASE 
ENABLING HEALTH TO BE RESTORED 
QUICKLY, EVEN THOUGH UNDER- 
MINED BY DISORDERS OF THE 
GRAVEST AND MOST 
STUBBORN CHARACTER, SUCH AS 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, BLOOD AND SKIN 


DISEASES, Etc. 
WITHOUT PHYSIC 
By P, M. HEUBNER 
Price $1.10 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


24 East 22d Street New York 





Psychic Manuals 


By R. DIMSDALE STOCKER 
50 Cents Each 
I. Telepathy 
MENTAL TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
What zt ts, and how it zs done 
TABLE OF CONTENTS:— 


Chap. 1.—Whatis Man? His Soul-Life. 
Chap. Ii.—The Rationale of Telepathy. 
Chap. IIl.—The Nature of the Mind. 
Chap. 1V.—How the Mind Acts. 
Chap. V.—Telepathy a. 
Chap. VI.—Instances of Telepathic Communications, 
II. Soul Culture 
SELF DEVELOPMENT 
What zt zs, and how it zs done 
Section I,—Life’s Inequalities: Their Cause and 
Cure (Past) 
Section II.—The Mystery of Being: The Remedy 
of * YOGA” [Present 
Section IlI.—The Predictive Art: 
of * Fortune Telling” [Future] 

. Clairvoyance 
Clairaudience, Psychometry and Clairsensience 
What zt zs, and how it zs done 
IV. Mentalism 
OR, MIND AND WILL-TRAINING 
What zt #s, and how it ts done 
V. Phrenom wary 
Auto-Culture and Brain-Building by Suggestion 
What tt zs, and how it ts done 
VI. Healing 
MENTAL AND MAGNETIC 
What tt ts, and how it zs done 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 

24 East 22d Street New York 


The Rationale 








The Mind and the Brain 


Professor ELMER GATES 


Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C, 
Director of the Laboratory of Psychology and 
Psychurgy, Chevy Chase, Md. 
INCLUDING 
“THE ART OF MIND BUILDING” 
“OLD AND NEW PHRENOLOGY” 
‘“*PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHURGY” 
Discriptive of Special Original Work 
of Great Value 


The most popular brochure before the 
public on thes subject 


IT SELLS AT SICHT 
Cloth, 50 Cents, Net 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 EAST 22d STREET, N. Y, 
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- The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. Nodrugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F, WILSON HURD, Norra Water Gap, Monnok Co., Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 
GREENWICH, CONN. THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


At tive, h lik d first cl in all respects, 
tractive, homelike,and first class ina pec EASTON, PA. 


Correspondence solicited. 
H. M. Hitrcucock, M.D., Prop. | Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends who desire to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 


= a] = : 
Ww | furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
A Ne Design in Callipers | Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton before making 
These are used for measuring heads in various ways, | arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
as from the opening of the ear to the location of any | J te Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
iven organ, also the width or length of the head. arrange beats oncaeid 
. . C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D 
PRICE, $2.50 Lannea 


H. W. SMITH, Ph.D. ca 
Phrenologist and Lecturer J. M. FITZGERALD 


CALVERT, KANSAS Phrenologist 
; . : More than 2,000 Chicago references 


-Tleatless Dishes Suite 1405-8 


A cook book which tells how to prepare healthful and 126 State Street, Chicago 


nutritious dishes without meats or animal fats. Send for Pamphlet 
Gives tested recipes and menus, Contains an interest- 
ing sermon on Salads, by an expert cook. Gives use- | — 7 
ful hints on How to Set the Table, Hygiene, Kitchen 

eee Care “ Kitchen _—. etc. § Sent pre- — SS 

aid on receipt of ten cents ; dozen copies, $r.oo. — bd) 

- Vegetarian Magazine, 1 year, $1.00; 3 mont!s,25 cts. ae DIXON S O)}= 
Write: VEGETARIAN CO., 84 McVicker Bldg, CHICAGO. ———— << 


FOR HIGH QUALITY 
CH ‘ LD R EN If you don’t know DIXON Bn send 16 cents 


in stamps for generous samples of Pencils and a 
copy of DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE. Mention this adv. 


TE ETHIN G JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mr. ins %¢ has been used for oS ite =a 
s. Winslow's Fangh tet Ot | FREE to F.A.M. A beau- 
Soothing Syrup OTHERS 7 FOR : tiful Masonic Calendar, also 
THEIR CHILDREN large Catalogue of Masonic 
WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC- books and goods with bottom 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES ee ee 
WIND COLIC, and is the BEST REMEDY apnrious Masonic books. 
Sold b druggists in f th REDDING & Cu., Publishers 
world. ¥ every part 0: ” and Manufacturers of Ma- 
sonic Goods, Nu. 212 Broad- 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. Ss ae SE 


BEST BOOKS ON WATER-CURE. > 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Designedasa guide to families and students and a text-book for phy. 
sicians, By K. ‘I. ‘Trall, M.D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 46t illustrations. Cloth, $4.00, English Price, 16s. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with tiie Confessions and Observations of 
Sir kdward Lytton Gulwer. 144 pp., 12mo, Paper. 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Juhnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, ss. 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. [Dy R. T. Trall,M. D. 12mo, 77 pp., 25 11 
lustrations, Paper, 25 cents English Price. ts. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James Manby Gully, M.D., F.R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. English Price. ss. 

Water-Cure for the [lillion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 44 pp. 
Paper, 15 cents. English Price, »s. 

Pregnancy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 
M. D. New edition revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 131pp. Paper, so cents, Eng.Price, 2s. 

Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions. Cloth, $1.00; paper, so cents. English Price, 1s, and 2s, 

FOWLER & WELLS CO, 24 East 22d Street, New York 


in writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal 
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FOR SALE 


46 years of the Phrenological 
Journal, 1859 to 1904 inclusive. 
22 years bound in half-leather; 
24 years unbound. Price, One 
Dollar per year. 


H. N. ARCHER, Leola, S. D. 


Invalids’ Home Sanatorium 


(Founded by the late Dr. T. V. GiFForD) 

An Institution where the sick are cured by 
the system of Hygeio-Therapy, without 
drugs, and taught to stay cured. 

Baths, Swedish Movements, Electricity, 
Massage, etc., etc. 

Pure air, good water, wholesome food. 

** Vaccination,”’ a monthly journal, 25 cents a year 

The Home is not large, accommodating 
only about 20 patients, thus ensuring to one 
and all a homelike place to be cured, with 





the careful personal attention of physicians | 


and attendants. 
TERMS MODERATE 


Send for circulars and further information to 
R.R. No.7. FRANK D. BLugz, Manager, Kokomo, Ind. 


Woman, Her Destiny and Maternal 





ied. A Special Illustrated Lecture 
to Ladies. By Mrs. Lydia F. Fowler. Price, 25 cents. 





‘Astrology for All” 
BY 


ALAN LEO 


Shows, by means of a series of delineations, the 
general CHARACTER AND DESTINY OF ALL PERSONS BORN 
DURING THE YEAR, the author renders the subject both 
iatelligible and demonstrable, without need of either 
calcula*ions «r astronomical knowledze of any kind. 

This work is the outcome of many years’ exper- 
ience and research, and presents the subject from a 
p int of view never before attempted, simplifying it in 
such a way that the true principles can be readily 
— by any intelligent person. 

t reveals the true character and capacity of all 
whose day of birth is known, describes the general 
idiosyncrasies, and indicates the profession best adapted, 
also whom to choose for friend, partner, husband, or 
wife; and it is hence not mereiy profoundly interesting, 
as giving a deep insight into the mysteries of astrology 
bit eminently useful and practicai—in the best use of 
both words. 


A STANDARD BOOK OF ASTROLOGY 


Contains 300 pages, bound in green 
cloth, gilt lettering 


PRICE $38.50 


/'FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


Relations ; or Advice to the Single and Mar- | 
ri 


24 EAST 22d STREET. N. Y. 





SCIENCE OF THE SOUL 


CONSIDERED 


Physiologically and Philosophically 


WITH AN APPENDIX, CONTAINING NOTES OF MESMERIC 
AND PSYCHICAL EXPERIENCE 


By JOSEP! HADDOCK, M. D. 


With omgravings of the Nervous System 


RICE $1.00 

PHRENO-MESMERISM, or the manifesta- 
tion of the Phrenological sentiments and 
feelings, which is but another form of 
simple imaginative action; TRANSFER OF 
STATE AND FEELING, or that Imaginative 
action which causes the patient to feel what 
is done to the Mesmeriser, as if it were done 
to him; MENTAL ATTRACTION, or apparent 
Magnetic drawing of the person of the 
patient, even contrary to his inclination. 
CEREBRAL LucIDITY, or apparent illumina- 
tion of the Brain; with other forms of what 
is called CLAIRVOYANCE; but which I think 
would be better called INNER VISION, or 
INTERNAL, or SprrRiTuAL Sicut. Assuming, 
therefore, for the present, that these pheno- 
mena exhibit a series of great and impor- 
tant facts, which cannot be set aside, 
neither by reason nor ridicule, I proceed at 
once to enquire—How we areto understand 
them? In what way to account for the 
curious and interesting manifestations thus 
cast upon our notice? 
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claimed by Astrology, then if we compute the mean motion of 
the planets back for a period of just four thousand years, taking 
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that Adam had his memorable existence and trialsin the year 
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mis and wa commend his theories to our readers, for we believe 
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light..”"—Phrenological Journal. 
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